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The More Things Change— 
The More You Need To Watch Them! 


D. you ever feel that the world is 
changing so fast you can’t keep track 
of it? Shirley Temple, little bright eyes, 
is a mother now (or else a grand- 
mother?). Nickel streetcar rides are 
gone with the covered wagon; young 
Joe Louis has joined the patriarchs. 
The radio, pillar of our society, is jit- 
tering in the face of television. And 
what about atomic energy—not to 
mention the bomb? 


Times change, the world changes—so 
fast it makes one’s head swim. And 
change is The Survey’s business. In its 
voyage of social exploration over more 
than four decades, The Survey has dis- 
covered constant change. Some changes 
it has pushed for and _ promoted. 
Others it has reported with as much 
comprehension as it could, whether it 
liked them or not. And when major 
changes arrived, Survey readers have 
not been unprepared. 


Housing conditions, both public and 
commercial, have changed again- 
although not to make house-hunting 
any easier. The Survey informs you. 


To keep up with this 


Employment this year dropped and 
dropped, then turned upward. What 
about itP Why? What next? Read the 


October Survey. 


The Family has moved a long way 
from the idyllic scenes of Currier & 
Ives. A whole series on the changed 
family is starting this fall. 


Gangsterism in industry! We thought 
that was all settled but a backward 
change is gravely indicated, now. 


Education! Should federal influence in- 
vade this stronghold of states-rights? 
Great changes are to be recorded, here. 


Health; Jim Crow; Population Shifts; 
America’s Position in the World; the 
Government’s Part in Your Life!! 


All such developments have a bearing 
on your affairs. None has stood still. 
Definite articles are scheduled on these 
subjects in the immediate future. 


changing world read 
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STockholders 


800,000 


800,000 people own the 


Bell Telephone Business 


One out of every 60 families in the United States shares in the ownership of the Bell System 





There are 800.000 stockholders of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. Their savings have 
helped provide the telephone system that serves you. 


Most of them are small stockholders. 230,000 own 
five shares or less. The average holding is thirty shares. 
More than one-third have owned their shares for fifteen 
years or longer. 


No one—no individual, company or institution—owns 
as much as one-third of one per cent of A. T. & T. stock. 


The people who own the Bell System come from all 
walks of life throughout the cities, towns and country- 
side of America. One in every 60 families in the United 
States shares directly in this ownership. 


Every time you use the telephone, the accumulated, 
small investments of these hundreds of thousands of 
people go to work for you. 


They have built the best and most widespread system 
of communication in the world for you to use at low cost. 
It is from their savings, and the savings of many like 
them, that the money needed to improve and expand 
the service comes. 

A fair and regular return on the money these stock- 
holders have invested is an important factor in making 
possible the good telephone service you get today. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








Among Ourselves 


‘66 HE Peopce, Yes,’’ sAID CARL 

ie aeaibnee and Labor Day this 
month is a special occasion—along with 
Election Day, the Fourth of July, and sev- 
eral others—on which Americans pay their 
respects to the people as distinct from THE 
people. The Survey makes its bow with 
Mr. Zadig’s vigorous cover drawing, de 
rived from the sculptured figure of “The 
Digger” by the late Max Kalish. The peo- 
ple have done a lot of digging through the 
year before the Labor Day picnic comes 
around, 

But more than digging is involved in the 
people’s role. The two first articles in this 
issue have a special fitness for such a peo- 
ple’s occasion as Labor Day. They tell of 
the people as citizens. They tell of the 
movement in New England to turn the 
natural resources of the region into better 
living and steadier jobs for all those who 
live there, and of the uprising of small peo 
ple in Arizona to insure not only more 
adequate teachers’ salaries but a proper con- 
servation of the state’s grazing lands. The 
New England article is a fresh and con 
structive sequel to the recent series on 
TVA and plans for the Missouri and Co- 
lumbia river valleys. All these develop- 
ments, of course, represent great affirma- 
tions of “The People, Yes.” Few titles 
ould belong more appropriately on a cover 
with the Labor Day digger. 


Discs WORKERS AND COMICS MAGAZINES 
jointly are about to experiment with a plan 
“for reaching millions of American young 
people regularly with socially constructive 
messages,” according to an announcement 
by the National Social Welfare Assembly. 
The scheme was worked out by a commit 
tee representing the assembly and National 
Comics Publications, the leading publisher 
The first public service message appeared 
on the newsstands in August in thirty-two 
comics with an estimated circulation of 
over 10,000,000. The theme was “back to 
school,” stressing the importance of school 
attendance as a sound investment in the 
fiiture. The message was conveyed through 
“Buzzy,” a teen-age character, drawn and 
written in comics style. 

Additional public service messages sched- 
uled for publication are: “Give Your Town 
1 Present,” urging young people to volun- 
teer for civic activities; also, health, brother 
hood, and the importance of combating 
prejudice. 


THe Committee FoR AMERICAN REMIT 
tances to Europe, CARE, now has added 
to its food and textile parcels a book pro- 
First deliveries were made in July 


The books 


gram. 


under this new plan. initial 


458 


went to the University of Louvain, which 
lost 900,000 volumes in the Nazi bombard- 
ment of May 1940. The University’s Rec- 
teur Magnifique received with ceremony 
eighteen volumes as a token of the medi- 
cal, nursing, public health, and applied 
science books to the value of $1,000, then 
on their way to Louvain, given by eighteen 
American donors. 

Last month, Paul Comley French, ex- 
ecutive director of CARE, who was in Hel 
sinki, presented to‘ the university there ten 
American books as a promise of a thousand- 
dollar donation already en route. Other 
libraries which received books last month 
are the National University Library in 
Prague, the central library of the Slovak 
Technical School, four teacher training col- 
leges in Germany and two in Austria. 

CARE is sending no used books. Con 
tributions under $10 are pooled in a gen- 
eral fund; $10 or 
select the country, institution, and category 
of book they want. Actual titles are chosen 
CARE'’s 
York 4 


donors of more may 


by a committee. address is 50 


3road Street, New 


I HE ARTICLE ON PUBLIC LIBRARIES BY 


Kathryn Close in this issue gives a differ 
ent view from “Morgues of Culture?” by 
Karl F. Zeisler last 
librarians and beneficiaries of the libraries 
wrote in to disagree, while others regret 
fully the sprightly criticism. 
When the San Diego City Library required 


February. Numerous 


confirmed 


a group of candidates for staff positions to 
write detailed answers to Mr. Zeisler, The 
Survey hoped to publish the winning es 
says. They proved, however, to be rather 
heavily technical for the general reader. 
Mr. Zeisler spoke of “the shrinking violet 
complex of the cloistered librarian,” and 
saw the libraries themselves as “Victorian 
classic marble ruins.” But, as Miss Close 
points out, there are also different sorts. 
She found many a librarian who is no 
‘bookish retiring introvert” but a_ real 
dealer in ideas. Communities all over can 
find in her story a spur to similar develop 
ments. 
“Honor AMonG Cooks” Is A COLLECTION 
of nearly 500 recipes compiled by Dr. Mary 
Spahr, a pediatrician practising in up-state 
New York. Dr. Spahr’s hobby is cookery. 
The core of her book is made up of family 


recipes and her own inventions and discov 


erics. To it, are added directions for new 
dishes, and new ways with old standbys, 
contributed by relatives, friends, and others 
interested in the book’s mission. 

For this is a cookbook which literally 
feeds the hungry—the child victims of war. 
A royalty on each copy sold goes to the 
American Friends Service Committee, for 
its work with refugee children. The book 
has a spiral binding, blank pages after each 
section for your own additions, and a de- 
tailed index. It is dedicated to “all children 
who, driven from their homes, are hungry 
and afraid.” Price $2, Currant House, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


tit “PeNsIoN Mirace” (APRIL 
Survey) may soon be dispelled. Voters will 
give a second thought to the old age pen- 
sion question at a special election recently 
set for November 8, one year after passage 
of the initiative measure. The repeal move, 
started by the California Council for the 
Blind, was forecast here in the article by 
Farnsworth Crowder which exposed some 
of the impractical aspects of the law. An 
affirmative vote on repeal would return 
the eligibility age to 65, restore the office 
of state director of social welfare to ap- 
pointee status, and permit the legislature 
to change or lower the top limits, now 


frozen into the constitution. 


Tiss CALIFORNIA WRITERS IN THE AUGUST 
Survey presented the findings of a recent 
study which revealed some of the difficul 
ties and disappointments of the 26,000 for- 
eign students attending American colleges 
and universities. Now comes another sort 
of story from California students 
from abroad, a story of help and_ hearty 
welcome extended by Stanford University. 
Seven promising students from six Euro- 
pean countries are to study at Stanford this 
year under the university student body’s 
scholarship plan. 

This year the Stanford students have 
raised $5,576 to cover transportation and 
half the tuition of the visiting scholars. 
The university will pay the rest of the tui- 
tion. Fraternity houses and men’s residence 
halls will provide board and room and 
spending money for the men, and similar 
provisions for the women will be made 
through the coed residences. 

The foreign students will come on the 
recommendation of the International In- 
stitute of Education, U. S. military govern- 
ment officials, European university profes 
sors, Stanford faculty members, students, 


about 


and alumni. 


Three of the visitors—a French econ- 
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omist, an Austrian student of diplomacy, 
and a German political scientist—have been 

leaders of student groups working for in- Vol. LXXX\ CONTENTS 
ternational cooperation. Two — a Nor- 
wegian sociologist and a Danish law  stu- The Survey for September 1949 
dent—were active in the resistance move- 
ment during the war. One student is a 

ms Cover Drawing: The Digger, by Max Kalish, rendered by Bertrand Zadig 
Polish-born displaced person who comes 
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Dr. Virgil H. Moon of the School of 
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The Connecticut River gently meandering to the sea—or 
in flood season angrily crashing over its banks—in 
either case an unused resource which TVA treatment might 
develop into the best servant of the New England people. 
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Power War in New England 


Stirrings of regional power and flood control development, inspired by crisis, find 


vigorous expression in the traditional stronghold of privately owned utilities. 


WILLIAM E, LEUCHTENBURG 


N EW ENGLAND PAYS THE HIGHEST ELECTRIC BILLS IN THE 
country by its own preference, with not a single 
federal power project in any of the six New England 
states. Although one of the first sections of the country 
to introduce municipal ownership, influenced by the na- 
tionalist ideal of the utopian Edward Bellamy, New Eng 
land has firmly rejected valley authorities or lesser federal 
power projects. Not even its sad experience with the 
Insull trust or with utility-dominated legislatures has 
served to convince it that federal intervention is a lesser 
evil than high cost electricity. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority had scarcely gotten 
under way when attempts were made to apply the TVA 
formula to depression-ridden New England. As early 
as 1935, Representative William Citron of Connecticut 
sponsored a bill for a Connecticut Valley Authority, which 
was killed in committee. Later, New England was in- 
cluded in President Roosevelt's seven little TVA’s, which 
met a similar fate. During the next decade, there were 
several efforts at government development of the river 
basins of New England, on the initiative of Washington 
or by interstate compacts, but every attempt met defeat. 
When the Army Engineers formulated a plan for multi- 
purpose development of the West River valley in Ver- 
mont, indignant farmers repelled the invaders who would 
flood out ancient villages and graveyards merely to pro 
vide a little more electricity for people in Massachusetts. 

In the summer of 1948, no one seriously entertained 
any idea of a TVA for New England, despite outcries 
in the Hearst press against utility magnates and occasional 
speeches by Representative Thomas Lane of Massachusetts 
advocating a Merrimac Valley Authority. In many parts 
of New England it would have been political suicide to 
support a federal power project, let alone a valley author 
itv. In all of New England it was a dead issue. 

On September 13, 1948, Textron, Inc., announced it 
was closing its mills in Nashua, New Hampshire, and 
the entire political picture in New England changed with- 
in a few days. The decision of Textron was more than 
just the closing of another plant; it quickly became a 
symbol of the decline of New England industry. Thou 
sands of New England workers, worried by growing un 
employment and by rumblings of the exodus of the textile 


industry, wondered if they were next. All over New 


England, newspaper editorials were asking why. Why 


had Textron closed? Why were mills moving South? 

One of the main reasons, replied Royal Little, Tex- 
tron’s president, was the exorbitant cost of electricity in 
New England, a cost maintained at artificially high levels 
by grasping, unimaginative private utilities. If the cot- 
ton textile industry of the South had been located in 
New England, it would have had to pay $27,000,000 extra 
each year for electricity. In the Nashua plant of Textron, 
electricity cost 1.24 cents per kilowatt hour, compared 
to .71 cents in Anderson, South Carolina. The cost of 
electricity in his Manville, Rhode Island plant, said Mr. 
Little, was almost three times as much as in his Charlotte, 
North Carolina mill. 

The CIO Textile Workers, no admirers of Mr. Little, 
were impressed by his contention that power costs were 
forcing mills into the South. At speeches in Hartford, 
Providence, and Boston, Emil Rieve, president of the 
Textile Workers Union of America, led off the CIO at- 
tack on the private utilities and “reactionary forces in New 
England who have fought the development of public 
power projects in this area.” Electricity was scarce in 
New England; industries stayed out of the region because 
of the power famine caused by the shortsightedness of the 
utilities and their allies. 


; TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY HAD REVIVED THE 
economy of a whole region by multipurpose development 
of the resources of the river basin. By applying the same 
approach to the Connecticut, the Merrimac, and the rivers 
of Maine, by harnessing the tides at Passamaquoddy and 
developing the great potential of the St. Lawrence, New 
England could halt the slow decay and begin a new era 
of prosperity unparalleled. The words of the industrialist, 
Henry Kaiser, seemed particularly prophetic: “You New 
Englanders can be the richest people in the nation or the 


poorest. The choice is yours. If you develop your neg- 


5 
-The author is himself a resident of the Con- 
necticut River valley. He is a member of the 
department of government at Smith College and 
has served as assistant editor of various publica- 
tions for the American Labor Conference on 
International Affairs. 
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lected water power, you can expand your industries tre- 
mendously and create thousands of new ones. But if you 
continue to waste waterpower—your most valuable natural 
asset—you will lose factory after factory until your famous 
manufacturing centers will be little more than ghost towns. 
The highly electrified South and West will outsell you and 
outstrip you. And you will find yourselves increasingly 
helpless. Poverty and privation beyond anything you 
have ever experienced or imagined will be the terrible 
price you will pay for failing to use the vast and unceasing 
energy which God has placed at your disposal.” 

The November elections brought liberal governors in 
five of the six New England states, and a few months 
later all six governors were holding secret conferences in 
Boston to discuss joint action on hydroelectric energy and 
the industrial development of New England. In a special 
message to the Vermont legislature, Republican Governor 
Ernest Gibson urged the creation of a Vermont Power 
Authority because of excessively high rates of electricity, 
exploitation of Vermont consumers by utility companies 
controlled by out-of-state interests, and the need to pre- 
vent such disasters as the Rutland flood of 1947 caused by 
the failure to fortify a weak dam adequately. On Janu- 
ary 6, Democratic Governor Paul Dever of Massachusetts, 
in his inaugural message, asked for a commission to sur- 
vey the river valleys of Massachusetts and to work with 
state and federal governments to develop the power re- 
sources of the Bay State. In the New Hampshire legisla- 
ture, measures were introduced for a Merrimac Valley 
Authority and for a New Hampshire Power Authority. 


| HE DEMAND THAT THE GOVERNMENT HARNESS THE RIVERS 


of New England arose from a new quarter when the 
rain-swollen Hoosick and Housatonic rivers roared over 
their banks on New Year’s Eve in the worst flood in a 
decade. Westfield, Massachusetts, a town of 20,000, was 
cut off from the world as air raid sirens awakened the 
residents of the Westfield River valley. The Berkshire 
Festival towns of the Housatonic valley were covered with 
silt and rubble; typhoid serum had to be brought by air 
to Lee and Stockbridge. The floods cost one county alone 
over $2,000,000, four dead, over a thousand homeless. 

To many, the moral was obvious. The rivers that 
itooded the towns of Massachusetts and Vermont ought to 
be channeled to end the threat of future floods, and har 
nessed to provide cheap power. 

More important than the Textron crisis, the November 
elections, or the sudden floods in focusing new attention 
on the power issue in New England was the increasing 
unemployment in the milltowns and the growing threat 
of economic disaster for the region. By mid-January, un- 
employment in Vermont was up 40 percent over 1947. In 
March, only one of the eight big cotton mills in New Bed 
ford was working a full five-day week. By the end of 
March, unemployment in Connecticut had reached an 
eleven-year peak. A month later there were 75,000 on 
Connecticut’s unemployment rolls, while one estimate 
placed the number actually jobless at more than 100,000, 
with 250,000 working part time. The May issue of the 
newsletter of the New England Council, the main organ 
of business groups in New England, showed industrial 
production down 23.9 percent in three months, freight 
carloadings off 18.6 percent and cotton spinning down 87 
percent in-three months, while unemployment claims had 
increased 100.9. In the next month, unemployment in 
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surance claims rose 139.2 percent, business failures 105. 
Hardest hit of any community in the nation was the 
milltown of Lawrence in the Merrimac valley. During 


“the war, more than 25,000 men and women worked three 


shifts a day in the large red brick woolen mills lining the 
river banks. By the first week of April, over 22,000 per- 
sons were drawing unemployment compensation. In the 
first quarter of 1949, more than $2,000,000 was paid out 
in unemployment compensation, an increase of over 400 
percent in the past year. The three largest woolen worsted 
mills in Lawrence—the American, Pacific, and Arlington 
—worked only a three-day week, using a stagger system 
of employment. In the words of Congressman Lane, “the 
situation has all the elements of a full-scale depression.” 


BY THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS, THE six NEw Enc- 
land governors met at the State House in Boston on 
March 21 and drafted an interstate compact for a New 
England Development Authority to direct a Ten Year 
Plan to bring into use the power sites and industrial re- 
sources of New England. Other political leaders of the 
region favored the application of the TVA idea, and 
a flood of bills was introduced in reversal of the hostility 
to valley authority legislation only a few months before. 
Representative Lane reintroduced his bill for a Merrimac 
Valley Authority; Representatives Woodhouse of Con- 
necticut and Furcolo of Massachusetts sponsored a Con- 
necticut Valley Authority; Senator Green of Rhode Island 
drafted a bill for a New England River Basin Survey 
Commission. 

Even the conservative Republican, Mrs. Edith Nourse 
Rogers of Lowell, introduced legislation to survey the re- 
sources of the river basins, while Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, who led the fight against the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way in the 80th Congress, introduced $353 “to provide 
for a comprehensive survey to promote the development 
of hydroelectric power, flood control, and other improve- 
ments on the Merrimac and Connecticut rivers, and such 
other rivers in the New England states where improve- 
ments are feasible.” Supported by the whole Maine dele- 
gation, Senator Margaret Chase Smith revived the ancient 
project of harnessing the tides at Passamaquoddy, once 
the prize butt of Republican jokes at the New Deal. 

At a meeting in Northampton on March 18, Leland 
Olds of the Federal Power Commission presented the first 
comprehensive statement of the case for multi-purpose 
development of the Connecticut basin, the approach used 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority as opposed to the plan 
of building single purpose dams, favored by the private 
utilities. A river basin, observed Commissioner Olds, is 
a geographical unit, and must be developed not for one 
purpose, or at cross purposes, but in accord with a com- 
prehensive program for power development, flood control, 
improved transportation, pollution abatement, better recre 
ation facilities, soil conservation, and reforestation. 

Most important to the future of New England are the 
power resources of the valley. In contrast to an assertion 
of the New England Council that the undeveloped power 
potential of the Connecticut is the negligible amount of 
only about 111,000 kilowatts, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion estimates that 749,000 more kilowatts could be de- 
veloped. The low figure of the Council’s report is the 
result of basing estimates on uneconomical single purpose 
dams and demanding a high return for the private utility, 
Commissioner Olds added, pointing out that the FPC 
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figures closely approximate those of the 1936 study of the 
New England Regional Planning Commission, headed 
by the conservative Victor Cutter, no public power zealot. 
The development of hydroelectric energy would not only 
mean lower light bills for the harassed housewife, but 
cheap, abundant electricity for New England industry 
more jobs and a higher regional income. 

Secondly, the valley would be protected against disas 
trous floods, such as that of 1936. Flood damages since 
1927 have cost the Connecticut valley $80,000,000. De- 
spite the construction of works like the Knightsville dam, 
which greatly reduced the effect of the New Year's Eve 
floods of 1948, flood control in the valley is far from ade 
quate, and quick thaw and heavy rains might once more 


bring disaster. By building dams for power as well as 
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flood control, the cost is shared and the projects would 
mean new jobs and the injection of new capital. 

Thirdly, the storage reservoirs, which would aid flood 
control and increase the hydroelectric power potential, 
would also decrease the pollution menace in low months 
by providing an even flow of the river. Of the 97 public 
sewerage systems in the valley surveyed by the New Eng 
land Regional Planning Commission in 1936, 82 discharge 
raw sewage directly into the river. Only two have com 
plete treatment. Pollution is a serious threat to recrea 
tion in New England, the second largest industry in the 
region, and a constant source of irritation to sportsmen. 
Children aren’t allowed to swim in the polluted rivers, 
while anglers report meager fishing. At the turn of th 
century, shad were so numerous that workers in the 
Holyoke mills petitioned to end the almost unvaried far 
of shad at dinner; today, the shad is as rare as the octopus. 

Finally, the transportation facilities of the Connecticut, 
once the greatest artery of trade in New England, could 
be improved. Plans for this have been prepared already 
by the U. S. Army Engineers at Enfield Rapids. Ships, 
which now go upstream only as far as Hartford, could 
go to Holyoke through the clearing of a navigation chan 
nel. A multipurpose dam at Windsor Locks would not 
only expedite navigation but would include a 42,000 kilo 
watt power house complete with fish ladders. 

These would be only the more obvious benefits. Soil 
conservation, reforestation, and regional research projects 
might prove of even greater benefit, Commissioner Olds 
concluded. 
region would stimulate business confidence and draw in 


Positive action to develop the resources of the 
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new industries, reversing the present trend of despair. 


The New England Council assumed the leadership of 
the campaign against valley authorities and public power, 

At the request of the Council, the engineering firm of 
Charles T. Main, Inc., prepared a study demonstrating, 
first, that the undeveloped power potential of New 
England was negligible, and, second, that differences in 
power costs between the North and South are unim- 
portant in the textile industry. The Council posied a $100 
reward for anyone proving a single instance of an industry 
moving to the South because of high power costs in New 
England. (Orville Poland, economic adviser of Governor 
Dever later laid claim to the reward on the basis of the 
shutdown of the Fisherville, Massachusetts, textile plant 
because of power cos's.) 

J. C. Richdale, president of the New England Council, 
speaking in New Hampshire, attacked labor leaders for 
“propagating untruths” about mills moving south for 
cheap power. “We suggest that New England textile 
workers would be better served by their unions if the lat 
ter would concern themselves with the differentials as to 
wages and productivity which are the chief inducements 
offered to our manufacturers by the South.” 

At legislative hearings in Hartford, William Dower, 
executive vice-president of the Hartford Chamber of Com- 
merce, asserted that the TVA was not producing power 
any cheaper than were private utilities of Connecticut. 
Most business leaders, however, would admit that rates 
are much higher in New England. This, so goes the ar- 
gument, is not the fault of the private companies, which 
are efficiently managed, and it cannot be helped by the 
development of hydroelectric power. Three-fourths of 
New England’s power is steam power, and will continue 
to be; steam power is expensive in New England because 


the coal must be imported from other regions. If there 


were hydroelectric power sites to develop, the private util 


ities long since would have developed them, but the New 
England Council report shows that there are not. Half 
of the remaining hydroelectric power is in Maine where 
the Fernald act prevents the shipment of electric energy 
in interstate commerce. The power issue is merely a red 
herring dragged in by the CIO. 


| HE VALLEY AUTHORITY APPROACII, AGREES THE HaArtrort 


Times, is probably a good idea in the Columbia vailey, 
with its great hydroelectric power potential and unde- 
Valley Authority 
All the dams would be 
Hampshire, 


veloped resources, but a Connecticut 
would be “one CVA too many.” 
built in New 
northern lands for the benefit of southern New England. 
The their farmlands 
flooded to provide a negligible amount of power for Mas 
The campaign for a Con- 
“comes from the outside—from 


Vermont and flooding out 


northern states would hav best 


and Connecticut. 
necticut Valley Authority 


those who believe that wherever water flows, electricity 
should be developed, regard SS ot any other considera 


sachusetts 


tions; supported by those who have been caught by out 
side arguments.” 

The first round of the war between the valley authority 
advocates and the defenders of private power was won 
by the private interests. The Federal Power Commission 
awarded the license to redevelop the Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, power site to the private utility over the applica 
tion of the municipally-owned company, despite impres- 
sive arguments that the municipal firm would adapt more 
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readily to any future federal program of multipurpose 
development. The examiner was forced to move the 
hearings to a large auditorium to accommodate hundreds 
of people who listened avidly to technical discussions ot 
power resources and the future of the Connecticut valley. 
After weeks of debate, the municipal company was denied 
the license, following some swift political moves that pre- 
vented the municipal utility from changing its application 
to meet FPC requirements. The victory, in the long run, 
may prove costly for the private interests, for the power 
question has been injected into Holyoke politics and th: 
hearings provided a perfect forum for the advocates of a 
CVA to state their case. 


Ries Ten Year Pian or New ENGLAND’s GOVERNORS WAS 
unanimously ratified by Rhode Island’s legislature. But 
in Vermont the legislature killed not only this project, but 
an interstate compact for flood control on the Connecticut 
River and Governor Gibson’s Power Authority as well. 
Despite the leadership of farm and labor groups, the legis- 
lators at Montpelier would have nothing of regional de 
velopment. Not only is Vermont generally in the posi 
tion of having her land flooded for power to be used in 
other parts of New England, but she has no control over 
the power sites because of an eighteenth century treaty 
setting the Vermont-New Hampshire line on the western 
bank of the Connecticut River. The revolt of farmers 
against the Wilder Dam on the Connecticut River, now 
being constructed by a private company, because they be 
lieved it would flood out 600 acres of farmland and ruin a 
much greater area by raising the water table, has been 
cited as the main reason for the defeat of former Gov 
ernor Proctor. At a tempestuous hearing in Concord, 
New Hampshire, in February, at which a rehearing of the 
Wilder Dam issue was demanded, William Loeb, pub 


lisher of the powerful New Hampshire Morning Union, 


asserted there was “a revolt of the whole state of Ver 
mont” over the dam, and accused the Vermont Public 
Service Commission, under Proctor, of not having “the 
integrity of a yellow dog.” Vermont's decision had one 
ironic effect; it provided a new basis for the valley au 
thority advocates’ contention that interstate compacts were 
inadequate, that national legislation was the only hope. 

Most of the state legislatures were adjourned and na 
tional valley authority bills were buried in the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, headed by the hostile Representative 
Whittington of Mississippi. No one expected much agi 
tation of the power issue during the summer months. 
Once more, however, they counted without the weather. 
Heavy rains in December had flooded the lands and 
brought demands for flood control, while prolonged 
drought, with no general rain from May until August, 
now added agricultural distress to the industrial decline, 


causing renewed demands for federal aid to bolster the 
New England economy. The Department of Agriculture 
proclaimed all New England, save Maine, a disaster area, 
with many sections experiencing the hottest July in re- 
corded history. As the infantile paralysis toll rose, the 
low flow of the rivers because of the drought called new 
attention to the pollution problem. 

In January, Representative Lane introduced a bill for a 
Merrimac Valley Authority modeled on the Missouri Val- 
ley Administration bill of Senator Murray, and he was de- 
rided by opponents who laughed at provisions for irriga- 
tion, applicable to the Missouri basin but clearly anachro- 
nistic in New England. In the summer drought, how- 
ever, farmers were forced to irrigate lands to save their 
crops, and Congressmen Furcolo and Heselton petitioned 
the Department of National Defense for army and navy 
pumps to save the parched tobacco and onion fields of 
western Massachusetts. Less than seven months after 
Lane had introduced his bill, GOP Leader Martin him- 
self was drafting legislation to give New England irriga- 
tion benefits on a parity with the West. 

On July 26, Governor Paul Dever of Massachusetts an- 
nounced an eight-point program to speed the economic 
revival of New England. It included “a valley authority 
for development of New England rivers for production of 
low cost hydroelectric power. Massachusetts is now pay- 
ing $100,000,000 a year more for electricity than the cost 
would be at rates prevailing in the hydroelectric systems 
of the TVA, Bonneville, and Ontario areas.” 


a ONE SHORT YEAR, THE QUESTION OF REGIONAL PLANNING 
has become the hottest political issue in New England. 
Men who love New England do not tranquilly contem- 
plate flooding lovely eighteenth century villages, and 
democratic reformers do not condone the imposition of 
new political forms on an unwilling people. Economists 
contend that the undeveloped resources are not primarily 
in the river basins, as in the Pacific Northwest, and 
greater attention is being paid to the thinking of Pro- 
fessor Myres McDougal of the Yale Law School whose 
regional program would provide for the intelligent plan- 
ning of land resources as well as of the river basin 
approach of TVA. 

There is greater understanding of the fact that plan- 
ning is not something created by a single statute but is 
a continuous process. Nor is there any underestimation 
of the political problems involved in taking issue with 
the private utilities and in winning that broad popular 
support. Despite the difficulties of adjusting the TVA 
idea to a very different region, despite the inchoate nature 
of various proposals, the advocates are more convinced 
than ever that the idea of decentralized, democratic plan- 
ning offers the greatest hope for New England’s future. 
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Saying No to Three-Cents-an-Acre 


Arizona’s teachers decided to look into the school land leasing system 


with results shocking to the cattle barons and hopeful for the children 


JOSEPH STOCKER 


As THANKS IN PART TO TECHNICOLOR HORSE 
operas, is well-known for its cowboys, lavish scenery, 
and prodigious spaces. What may not be so well known 
is that Arizona offers a case in point today for western 
liberals and conservationists who are battling to prevent 
the handing over of federal grazing lands to the states. 

A drive to effect such a transfer was made during the 
80th Congress by a powerful and acquisitive little group 
of cattlemen. Conservationists, aided by an aroused west- 
ern press, resisted stoutly. They feared that the lands 
would be exploited if they were turned over to the states, 
since state governments in the cow country too often are 
dominated by cattle interests. Happily, this land grab 
failed. 

The stockmen, chastened, perhaps, by the 1948 elections, 
have not renewed their push. But that is not saying they 
won't whenever the political winds again seem propitious. 
Should the issue arise once more, conservationists may 
present an even stronger case than before by pointing 
Arizona-ward. 

Here an impressive mass of evidence has been assem 
bled, indicating what can happen when the people’s birth- 
right of public lands is under the custodianship of a 
state government which in turn is strongly under the 
influence of a private interest. 

The Arizona birthright consisted originally of about 
10,700,000 acres of land given to the state by a congres- 
sional enabling act when Arizona achieved statehood 
thirty-seven years ago. The bulk of this—about 8,500,000 
million acres—is used for grazing. A little less than 
300,000 acres is devoted to farming. About four-fifths ot 
this grazing and farming land, designated by Congress 
for public education, is earmarked for the schools. It 
was that arrangement which drew the attention of the 
Arizona Education Association, the state teachers’ organ- 
ization. 

Early last winter, suspecting that all was not as it 
should be, the AEA decided to investigate the admin- 
istration of the public lands. The results were both 
illuminating and explosive. 

It was learned, for example, that all state grazing lands 
were being leased for a flat three cents an acre per year 
with no adjustment in the past seven years to the soaring 
beef prices which meant soaring profits for the cattlemen. 
The price of beef had risen from about $8 per hundred- 


* 7? 
—By a newspaper man formerly on the staffs of 
The Arizona Times in Phoenix and the Okla- 
homa City Daily Oklahoman, now a free lance 
magazine writer, 
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weight in 1941 to $21.85 in 1948. The lessees still paid 
only the legal minimum, some of them then subletting 
at far higher figures, indicating the true value of the land. 
This flat rate prevailed also whether the land in question 
was good or bad and regardless of how many head of 
cattle grazed it. 

The teachers dug up instances in which grazing leases 
acquired from the state for $19.20 (a square mile or 640 
acres at three cents an acre) had been transferred for 
$1,000 to $2,500. One farming tract leased for the legal 
minimum of $1 an acre, they found, was sublet for $8 
an acre, 

The teachers also dredged up some interesting facts as 
to the leasing and sale of these lands. There began to 
emerge a clearly discernible pattern by which thousands 
of acres had been shifted quietly from public to private 


control. 


; = TEACHERS FOUND THAT LEGAL OBSTACLES HAD BEEN RE- 
laxed in favor of the cattle interests to permit the 
granting of leases for periods up to ten years without ad- 
vertising or competitive public bidding. And when it 
came to sale of the lands, the advantage was all with 
the lessees, that is, the cattlemen. 

If a lessee decided to buy the land he was leasing, the 
law allowed him to petition the state to hold a public sale. 
Theoretically anyone could come in and bid against him. 
Theoretically, too, he was bound by law not to acquire 
more than 640 acres, or one section. This, like the 160 
icre limitation on irrigated farm lands in the West, was 
intended to prevent a few people from amassing huge 
holdings. But it seldom worked out that way. Rarely 
did the fortunate lessee encounter any competition. One 
reason, perhaps, was that any rival bidder had to put up 
cash covering the appraised value of improvements which 
the lessee had made on the property. And the appraisal 
was usually high enough to discourage any outsider. 

Nor had the 640 acre limitation caused the big cattle- 
men more than a slight inconvenience, the teachers dis- 
covered. All a rancher had to do to buy the tract of 
several thousand acres he had been leasing was to turn 
up at the auction with his sisters, cousins, aunts, and a 
few friends, if he ran short of relatives. 

Each individual would bid in his maximum of 640 
acres. Then, the law having been scrupulously obeyed, 
the rancher’s kinfolk would execute the necessary convey 
ances and everybody would go home well satisfied with 
the day’s work. 

The AEA cited chapter and verse. One large and 
wealthy cattleman, who also happens to be an influential 
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member of the state senate, was found to have acquired a 
veritable “empire,” 35 miles long. All this land he controls 
outright, and much of it was purchased from the state, 
either in his own name or through others who conveved 
In addition, he holds leases on more 
at three cents an acre. On 


their tracts to him. 
than 46,000 acres of state land 
a map, his holdings showed a curious jigsaw pattern of 
! s| he 


and senator’s goal was obvious: a 
with unchallenged control of 


Strips borders. 
range monopoly, 
ot 
To obtain it, 
| 


borac 


Arizona 
he 


ring his lease 


prece 


wd careruny purchased 
had carefully purchased 


SUrIps ol land 
and running straight through then 

both directions, making them almost valueless to anyone 
else. The senator thus could be comfortably certain that 
nobody would try to deprive him of his leases. Here, 


then, was a bona fide cattle baron real-life archetype 


of a species one seldom meets today except in fiction 

In another instance, the teachers tried to block a sched 
uled sale of state land because they sensed a monopols 
in the making. The AEA suspected (and with good r 
son, as things turned out) that one man, a utility com 
pany preside nt, was trving to acquire the Imposing to il 
of 11.031 acres. 

The s 
and the Arizona Fede ration of Labor, which by now 
joined the fray. There was no competition. All th 


in question went for the minimum allowed by law 


Was he Id despite an othcial protest by the \I 


an acre. The first 640 acre tract was bought in the nar 


of the man himself; the second was bought by his wit 
then. one af other, the tracts were knocked down 
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S. Forest Service has responsibility for policing the government range to prevent misuse 
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a sister-in-law, her husband, a nephew, and sundry othe: 


relatives and friends, until all 11,031 acres had been .« 
quired, 

The AEA also cited cases in which lessees bought Ont 
but in small, scatters 


render 


their legal maximum of 640 acres 


parcels so situated as to tie up water holes and 


vast grazing areas useless to anvone else. Thus they were 


na position to sublease at a nice profit. 


One case impressed the teachers as particularly flagrant. 


At an auction again conducted in the face of formal pro 
AEA and state AFL. the state land office sold 
to one purchaser ten parcels of land adding up to 586 acres. 
But | 


an 
the ten parcels were w,dely dispersed 


tests by the 


This was wholly within the letter of the law. 
this was the rub 
and so situated that most of them 


reservoir. Neighboring land thus would be practically use 


ontained a well or 


less to any other person, unless, of course, the proprietor 
paid the owner's price for lease or purchase of the tracts 
vhere the water holes were located. 

The AEA argued, with obvious validity, that this sort 
ot thing was neither the intent of the law nor good land 
idministration. 

The teachers were interested to learn, too, that the coy 
per interests, traditional allies of the cattlemen in Arizon 
politics, also were enjoying some of the state land ck 
partment’s altruism. 

One copper company, the AEA discovered, was anxious 
to acquire as much land as possible in a new area wher 
t expected to extract a high concentration of ore. A man 
ind his wife. holding a section of land under a three-cents 
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an-acre grazing lease, transferred their lease to the mining 
firm, with the approval of the land office. Then the cop- 
per company asked the state to put the tract up for sale, 
freely admitting that it was potentially valuable mineral 
land and that the firm already had invested $171,250 in 
improvements. The state complied and the copper outfit 
bought the property—at the $3 per acre minimum set by 
law for grazing land. 

All told, approximately 660,000 acres of state land have 
been sold outright since the original congressional grant 
and another 150,000 acres were in process of sale at the 
time of the land office’s latest accounting. Although pro- 
ceeds from sales are placed in the permanent school fund 
and interest accruing from that money goes to the schools, 
the teachers claim that in the long run the people would 
profit far more by retention of most of the land. 


| = LAND DEPARTMENT INSISTS THAT IT IS SELLING ONLY 
one percent of the land each year. But the AEA com 
plains that it is the best land which is being sold, leaving 
only the dregs, and, by way of illustration, points out that 
good forests located on public land were all gobbled up 
within fifteen years after statehood. 

The state then falls back on the tried and trusted argu 
ment of “free enierprise,” contending that land working 
its way into private hands will be placed on the tax rolls 
and its development stimulated. To this, the teachers 
respond: 

“We're selling something we don’t know the value of. 
This is a young state and we don’t know yet to what use 
this land might be put. It may some day yield oil, gas, or 
uranium. We're selling our birthright—the endowment 
of our schools. Further, the state is growing rapidly. New 
populations will be moving into areas now sparsely 
settled, substantially increasing present land values.” 

The AEA analyzed its findings and announced that, 
with the various peculiar practices in state land adminis 
tration, the taxpayers of Arizona were being nicked » 
least $1,000 a day in funds which should be available for 
the public schools. 

Nor was that all. The AEA pointed to the condition oi 
the land in question—tragically eroded in many places, its 
grass cover munched away by successive generations of 
beef cattle, with no more than faint gestures at conserva 
tion on the part of the land users. 

The state of Arizona has never placed a limitation on 
the number of cattle which might be grazed on its land. 
That was left to the judgment of the individual cattlemen, 
in contrast with the policy of the federal government, 
which establishes the carrying capacities for the grazing 
lands administered by the U. S. Forest Service. 

Forest rangers study grass and soil conditions, then 
attempt to limit grazing use to the number of livestock 
that will not injure the range. The grazing fee is tied to 
the market price of livestock. Base grazing fees and base 
market prices were established in 1931. The 1931 base 
grazing fee is adjusted annually so that the current 
charges will bear the same ratio to the 1931 base fee that 
current market prices bear to the 1931 base prices. “The 
average national forest cattle fee per head per month for 


Individual cattlemen, allowed 
to buy scattered acreages, tie up 
such water holes as this 
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1949 is 49 cents, or 335 percent of the 1931 base. The 
average sheep fee for 1949 is 11 cents per head per 
month, or 245 percent of the 1931 base. If the market 
declines, so does the fee which the rancher pays, and 
the fee rises as the market strengthens. 

In the comparison between the laxity of the state and 
the vigilance of the federal government, one might find a 
lue to the vehemence with which western stockmen 
irgued last year that federal grazing lands should be 
turned over to the states for administration. For the record, 
however, they based their case largely on “state’s rights,” 
that dubious logic which, in the West as in the South, can 
be used to disguise a multitude of motives. 

Arizona cattlemen, defending the state's laissez faire 
land policies, say they can be trusted not to overgraze the 
lands they lease—after all, their livelihood depends on 
This theory, unfortunately, collides with some 
In the cattle business, as in 


them. 
thing called human nature. 
other enterprises, it is human nature to graze as much 
is the trathc (meaning the land) will bear in order to 
make a killing when the price of beef is high or to break 
even when the price of beef is low. 

There is another contrast between state and tederal ad 
ministration of grazing lands. While the national govern 
ment maintains a consistent policy of range improvement, 
reinvesting large sums in erosion control, reseeding and 
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the like, the state spends little, 1t anything, on conserva- 
tion. That, also, has been left to the cattleman, with 
whatever assistance he can get from federal agencies. 

As an upshot of all this—the overuse of the land on the 
one hand and its under-conservation on the other—Ari- 
zona’s once good earth is, in many places, wasting away. 

Government studies show that the curve denoting the 
effectiveness of the Arizona range (land under federal 
control excepted) reached its peak shortly after World 
War I and has been sagging steadily ever since. In one 
county alone, there has been a decrease of 30,694 head 
of range cattle over the last twenty-eight years—some of 
it attributable, it is true, to drought and the development 
of community life, but much of it to overgrazing. Con- 
servationists are saddened as they watch vast areas being 
denuded of their grasses, eroded by winds, and gullied by 
water runoff. They look about them and see once fertile 
valleys transformed into dust bowls. They cite the re- 
ports of early Arizona travelers to show that areas which 
once were rich with growth have been despoiled, their 
productivity in terms of beef, wildlife, and water reduced 
to a fraction of what it used to be. 

A case or two in 
point: 

Once upon a time 
wagonloads of wild 
hay could be cut in 
Chino and Lone- 
some Valleys for 
the Fort Whipple 
army post near Pres- 
cott. Now the only 
grass that reaches 

cutting height is 
along the highway 
right-of-way. 

Early Spaniards 
are said to have 
grazed 30,000 head 
of cattle and count 
McLaughlin & Co. less horses, sheep, 

Williams of the land office and 

San Pedro valley. 

\ cow could disappear from sight by lying down in the 
tall grass. Today where those lush grasses grew, there is 
litle more than snake weed and salt brush. And the San 
Pedro, once a clear, blue stream, is now a wash so deep 


goats in the 


and wide that a five-room house could be dropped into it. 

Of course, the $1,000-a-day loss cited by the teachers 
adds up to only $365,000 a year, which would seem a 
relatively small percentage of the state’s total annual edu- 
cation budget of approximately $28,000,000. But, as the 
teachers point out, the loss goes far beyond that. 

Careless and wasteful management of the land can lead 
only to its eventual dissipation. When it is finally worn 
out, Arizona, the cattle industry, and the nation at large 
will have lost a precious and irreplaceable resource. Even 
if the $1,000 a day were saved and plowed back into con- 
servation instead of being applied directly to education, 
\rizona and its schools still would be the gainers. 

It took a good deal of courage for the teachers to pick 
this fight with the well-organized cattlemen and the state 
land department. The cattlemen, in cooperation with the 
utilities, generally call the signals in the state legislature. 
And it is to the legislature that the teachers must go for 
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state school aid, including tenure and pension measures. 
Further, cattlemen sit on many local school boards, where, 
should they be so inclined, they could indulge in reprisals 
now and then. 

But the AEA has become a liberal factor to be reckoned 
with in Arizona‘ politics. Largely through its efforts, 
teachers’ salary levels in Arizona have been raised from 
twenty-fourth in the nation to fourth, now averaging 
$3,469 a year. This feat gained national attention in edu- 
cational circles for 
the AEA and its ex- 
ecutive secretary, a 
forthright young 
liberal by the name 
of Walter Maxwell. 
Maxwell has been 
in the forefront of 
the land fight, form- 
ing a strategic tri 
umvirate with Lois 
Rogers, assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary of 
the AEA, and Ruth 
Adams, chairman 
of the association’s 
public lands com- 
mittee. 

The AEA has 
had effective work- 
ing relationships 
with its own allies. Foremost among these is the state 
AFL, which joined the battle solely on the grounds that 
its members were Arizona taxpayers, and Arizona tax- 
payers seemed to be getting the short end of the stick. In 
so doing, the AFL showed a new political maturity. 

Spirited assistance came also from Tucson’s morning 
newspaper, The Arizona Daily Star. 

For months it kept the cattle bloc and the state land 
department in the news, charging, among other things, 
that only seventy-four stockmen leased nearly half the 
state’s grazing lands, and protesting that state land poli- 
cies “have created enormous unearned fortunes” for a few 
leaseholders. The Star also pointed out that many smaller 
stockmen are willing to pay decent rentals, but do not 
care to antagonize “that little articulate minority of their 
brethern” who are so influential in the state government. 

The Star's energetic attacks on the land office have con- 
trasted sharply with the editorial indifference or, at best, 
the mild clucking of other Arizona newspapers, including 
the three dailies in Phoenix, the state capital. 

The camp of the land reformers was joined finally by 
that hardy conservation crusader, Harold L. Ickes, former 
Secretary of the Interior. Ickes got wind of the Arizona 
land situation and pitched into it in his syndicated news 
paper column. The federal tidelands being one of his 
pet issues nowadays, the “Old Curmudgeon” took the 
point of view that the exploitation of grazing lands in 
\rizona offered a portent of what might happen should 
the tidelands be turned over to the states. 

The storm center of all this has been O. C. Williams, 
the state land commissioner, who, not surprisingly, fails 
to share the conviction of the AEA, AFL, The Arizona 
Star, Ickes, and others that the grazing lands have been 
poorly administered. 

As for rental revenues, Williams says that the state has 
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received as much, on the average, as the U. S. Forest 
Service, and he submits mountainous statistics to prove it. 
(The AEA has statistics to prove the contrary, and you 
can take your choice.) 

As for huge holdings being amassed by individual 
stockmen, Williams says he has lived up to the letter of 
the 640 acre law, and if people bought up tracts and then 
conveyed them to their rancher-relatives, that was beyond 
the state’s control. (The AEA says the commissioner 
might at least have raised a holler about it and sought 
remedial legislation.) 

As for approving lease transfers, Williams says the law 
leaves him no alternative. (The AEA says he ought to 
turn down an especially odious transfer and test the law 
in the courts.) 

Williams also claims that the law does not allow him 
to alter the grazing fees, which, if true, would seem to 
put the onus back on the cattlemen themselves, since they 
helped to shape the present law through their influence 
in the legislature. An opinion handed down by the state’s 
attorney general supports the commissioner, but the 
teachers briskly dispute that interpretation. A test suit 
has been initiated to see who is right and who is wrong. 

“What disturbs me,” says Williams, “is the trend toward 
socialization of the lands. Articles in the paper | meaning, 
presumably, The Star] say this fellow’s got so much land 
and that fellow’s got so much land, and it ought to be 
cut up.” 

So far, it has been the commissioner’s round. His term 


expired recently and Governor Dan E. Garvey, yielding 
to the AEA and labor, appointed someone else to the job. 
But the state senate, with the cattlemen constituting its 
largest single influence, refused to confirm the appoint 
ment. Since state law says in effect that the commissioner 
remains in ofhce until his successor has been appointed 
ind confirmed, Williams is at this writing still in the 
saddle, which seems to be what the cattlemen wanted all 
the time. Also at this writing, however, the attorney gen- 


eral 1S making an investigation of his administration. 


AT LEAST PARTLY IN RESPONSE TO PUBLIC 


pressure, the legislature passed a bill to increase grazing 
revenues on the basis of a sliding scale similar to that of 
the Forest Service. But it looked to the teachers and labor 
like a step backward instead of forward, for it employed 
1948 beef prices as its base. They said bluntly that it was 
a defensive device on the part of the cattlemen to crys 
tallize favorable rates into the law. Governor Garvey evi 
dently thought so, too, and vetoed the bill. 

So the fight appears only to have begun. Before it 1s 
finished, it may shake the very structure of Arizona poli- 
tics, for the school teachers and labor are forming an effec- 
tive liberal partnership to challenge the long established 
political suzerainty of Big Cattle, Big Copper, Big Rail 
roads, and Big Utilities. Arizona, scene of many an old- 
time gun brawl, may be in for a far bigger brawl, with 


far greater stakes. 


An Arizona rancher surveys his range—high grass like this, when not overgrazed, protects the land from erosion 
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Adult education makes the library its home port, and in hundreds 
of towns the discussions and programs are cherished stimulants. 


Librarians— 


Dealers in Ideas 


KATHRYN CLOSE 


66 \ X } 
HAT IS A LIBRARY?” 


Karl F. Zeisler in the February Survey called them 
“Morgues of Culture,” thus provoking a storm not 
yet abated. Webster is more careful: “An apartment, or 
a building devoted to a collection of books, manuscripts, 
etc., kept for use but not for sale; also, an institution for 
the custody, circulation, or administration of such a col- 
lection.” 

Books, of course, are the sine gua non. The question 
of whether some libraries seem almost to entomb them— 
along with their custodians—is in this article beside the 
point. For many other public libraries are carrying on 
activities that make even Webster's definition much too 
static. After a look at some of their programs you are 
inclined to the definition: “An educational force.” 

Libraries in a number of communities today reach 
out not only to stir up more readers, but also to bring 
people together for discussion. Sometimes the emphasis 
is On current events, sometimes on “great” literature, 
sometimes on art or music. Always it is dynamic, involv- 
ing people and their reaction to each other and to their 
common interest. (And this, Mr. Zeisler, in spite of the 
fact that most of these programs were conceived and 
nurtured by women—many of them spinsters, many of 
them getting along in years!) 

Such libraries are limited only by the shortage of staff 
and money from becoming the “peoples” universities” 
envisioned by Alvin Johnson, in his well known little 
book about them, eleven vears ago. Conscious of an obli- 
gation to stimulate the kind of thinking that helps people 
to grow throughout their lives, they see themselves con- 
cerned with the distribution of ideas rather than just with 
printed matter. Thus we find them circulating films, 
phonograph records, and pictures, and offering movi S. 
concerts, and exhibits within their own walls: At least 
one, the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, has installed 
television in one of its branches—a gift of the local Tavern 
and Club Owners’ Association. _ 

Among the most dramatic of the extra-bookish activities 
are the discussion groups in which people react to these 
library-planted ideas and come forth with notions of their 
own. Certainly there’s nothing new about informal dis- 
cussion. This country grew up around the cracker barrel. 
But that institution’s demise and the nebulous quality of 
most city neighborhoods today call for new foci to draw 
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The New York Public Library. Photo: O. E. Nelson 


people together for self-expression. And libraries have it 
all over cracker barrels in the stimulation they can provide 
threugh books, films, special features, and skillful discus- 
sion leaders. 

Few such groups have a Topsy-like origin. Most of 
them are the result of conscientious planning by the li- 
braries or, specifically, by enthusiastic staff members— 
often in the branches. A library may have a “coordinator 
of adult education” on its staff, but more often than not 
the education goes on in the branches where overworked, 
underpaid staffers become fired with a zeal to help people 
enrich their lives and take on the extra work of organ- 
izing the groups and finding competent volunteer leaders. 


A, LEAST ONE LIBRARY HAS FOUND THIS WORK IMPORTANT 
enough to take on a professional group leader. At The 
New York Public Library, Ethel Rockwell, working on 
a part time basis, leads six current events discussion groups 
and two literary groups in as many branch libraries. Be- 
cause of the cultural and economic differences in New 
York neighborhoods, no two of her groups are alike in 
interest or sophistication. One night she meets with 
twenty-five young business and professional men and 
their wives in a prosperous middle class neighborhood 
where the ideas are apt to be conservative; the next in 
one of the city’s worst slums with about twenty unskilled 
workers. none of whom has finished grade school. 

“My job,” says Miss Rockwell, “is to ask questions 
that make people think, to keep the discussion on the 
track, to encourage the reticent to speak up, and to pre- 
vent others from making speeches.” 

Most of the participants help her out in this last respon- 
sibility. 

The groups choose their own subjects in advance and 
are provided with pertinent pamphlets and other read 
ing material from the library. Russian-American relations 
was the most popular subject last year. 

But Miss Rockwell is only one person. For the most 
part library adult education directors must rely on busy 
branch librarians and volunteers from the community for 
their discussion leaders. That they find as many as they 
do is a tribute to their ability to put across an idea as 
well as to the branch librarians’ indefatigable spirit and 
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the community’s sense of responsibility. For instance, 
while The New York Public Library has only one pro 
fessional group worker who can lead only eight groups. 
fifty-three of the library’s sixty-five branches are engaged 


in group activities, some of them in the foreign languages 
characteristic of certain New York neighborhoods. In 
addition to current events discussion groups, these include 
film forums, mothers clubs, and book study groups. 

Thirty-eight of these groups are studying the Great 
Books suggested as “musts” of culture by the Universit, 
ot Chicago. 

One pink-cheeked middle-aged woman told this re- 
porter she had only begun to “live” when she left the 
farm for the city two years ago. Almost as soon as she 
hit town she joined a Great Books group at the library 
“to make up for” never having had a chance to go to 
college. 

“I always read each book twice—both before and after 
the discussion,” she confided. “It’s just like going to the 
movies. You get a lot you missed when you sit through 
the show a second time.” 


- RRENTLY, SOME 50,000 PEOPLE ARE ENROLLED IN GREAT 
Books groups in 300 communities throughout the United 
States. They stand as refutation of the theory that the 
public only wants the second rate. Most of these groups 
ire library-sponsored and many librarians report they 
have more requests for this type of group activity than 
for any other. This is hardly a stampede toward “escape.” 
The following list of authors included in the first year’s 
reading indicates the intellectual effort involved: Plato, 
Thucydides, Aristophanes, Aristotle, Plutarch, St. Augus 
tine, St. Thomas Aquinas, Machiavelli, Montaigne. 
Shakespeare, Locke, Rousseau. Marx, and Adam Smith. 

Inevitably, some drop out after one or two sessions. 
However, those who stick through the first year fre- 
quently go on through a second and third. Typical, per- 
haps, is the group which last spring finished its second 
year together in a New York Public Library branch with 
meeting on Tawney’s “Religion and the Rise of Capi- 
talism.” The sixteen people who sat around a large table 
ipplying Tawney’s theories included, among others, 
retired lawyer, an engineer, an unemployed veteran, two 
or three housewives, a practical nurse, an advertising 
executive, a civil service clerk. There were Jews, Protes 
tants, Catholics, a Negro, a Japanese, an Italian countess. 
Their ages ranged from slightly over twenty to something 
approaching seventy and their educational backgrounds 
were almost as varied. 

While the libraries did not originate the Great Books 
idea, without their cooperation it could hardly have 
spread as it has. The first to sponsor such groups, outside 
academic circles, was the Chicago Public Library which 
began its experiment in 1943 at the request of the Uni 
versity of Chicago. An important factor in their growth 
has been the Great Books Foundation, a nonprofit organi 
zation set up in 1945 to provide libraries and other 
community organizations with personnel to conduct 
leadership training courses. The foundation also publishes 
reprints of the reading selections which it sells to study 
group members at enough of a profit to help finance the 
other part of its work. Some libraries, however, have 
stocked up on enough copies of the books involved to en 
able group participants to borrow them. 
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In the leadership training courses, discussion leaders 
learn that their main role is to ask questions-—particularly 
the kind that will make the participant think about the 
relation of the author’s ideas to current problems. Thus 
in opening a session on the Declaration of Independence, 
. leader might ask, “Mr. Smith, do you think it is ‘self 
evident’ that all men are ‘equal’?” Queries of this sort 
usually set things going, without further urging to talk. 

The experience with intellectual discussion gained in 
the Great Books movement has led to many requests for 
the libraries to sponsor similar groups on other signif 
cant books. Thus in New York a group meets to “redis 
cover the classics’—"“The Canterbury Tales,” “Gulliver's 
Travels.” “Don Quixote.” “Walden.” “Moby Dick,” and 
others—while in Cleveland a library discussion project 
called “Invitation to Ideas” focuses on important books 
ol our own period. 

Film forums represent another method used by some 
libraries to stimulate an exchange of ideas. Because they 
do not require as much intellectual discipline as the book 
discussions they are apt to attract an even more varied 
group of people. In these forums, a short educational 
film is shown only as an impetus to the informal audience 
discussion which follows. 

In New York, a number of branch libraries are taking 
advantage of the volunteer services of a university student 
who leads film forums in order to test his own theories 
m group leadership, to be the subject of his doctoral 
dissertation. His way of assuring complete participation 
is to divide the audience into small groups of five or six 
persons, each appointing a secretary to report on their 
discussion to the meeting as a whole. 

Since film forums are not usually set up on a closed 
membership basis, as are the Great Books groups, the 
participants are not so apt to be as relaxed as people 
accustomed to one another. And yet they exhibit a 
surprising amount of give and take. For instance, the 
nineteen persons who wandered into a New York branch 
library on a hot night last summer to see the film, “Does 
It Matter What You Think” all stayed throughout the 
full hour of discussion. To the casual observer they would 
seem to have had almost nothing in common. They in 
cluded, among others, an old lady who arrived an hous 
ahead of time, a journeyman printer, a young student for 
the priesthood, two college girls, a housewife, a secretary, 
a construction engineer, a postoffice clerk, and a teacher. 
Their discussion, however, revealed one passionate com 
mon interest: freedom of opinion, speech, and expression. 


A FEW LIBRARIANS ARE BEGINNING TO WONDER IF THEY 


have a special responsibility to help enrich the lives 
of the aged. One tangible result of this interest is the 
Cleveland Public Library’s Live Long and Like It Library 
Club, with 175 members, all over sixty-five. A program of 
lectures and visits to local points of interest is planned 
by the club’s own members and is executed by the li 
brary’s adult education department. 

The Cleveland library has also made special efforts to 
reach out to the new immigrants. It holds classes in 
English and citizenship in a number of its branches. 
Similarly, in New York, the Public Library provides 
ind book information for English classes 


meeting space 
Education, a 


conducted by the Committee on Refugee 
joint committee of organizations dealing with immigrants 
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Group programs are, however, but a small part of an 
alert library’s adult educational services. Free lecture series 
on current events, poetry, art, handicrafts are common, 
particularly in libraries located near universities which can 
be counted on to produce “experts” as volunteer speakers. 

Hiroshima awoke a number of librarians to an obliga- 
tion to acquaint the public with the implications of atomic 
energy, and “The Atom” has been the subject of library 
discussions, lectures, and exhibits in New York, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, and elsewhere. Most ambitious, 
perhaps, was the program sponsored two years ago by 
the Enoch Pratt. Free Library in Baltimore. Drawing 
heavily upon the cooperation of the Maryland Academy 
of Sciences, Johns Hopkins University, and other civic, 
educational, scientific, and religious organizations, the 
program involved exhibits, lectures, film showings, and 
widely distributed book lists. Under the title, “The Atom 
and You,” its activities were publicized throughout the 
city through posters, car cards, newspapers, and radio. 
Nearly 3,500 turned up for the first lecture and succeeding 
ones drew large crowds. 

Last year the Enoch Pratt Library featured a “Behind 
the News” program, a series of weekly lectures and dis 
cussions designed to help people form intelligent opinions 
on current affairs. A radio commentator, an economist, 
three historians, and a newspaper correspondent parti- 
cipated as lecturers and those who spoke up from the 
audience included, among others, teachers, housewives, 
social workers. seamen, union officials, factory workers, 
and businessmen. Books and pamphlets relating to the 
topic of the lecture were discussed and reviewed by staff 

members and placed at the door of the auditorium for 
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members of the audience to borrow whether or aot they 
had their library cards along. 

Libraries have long fostered the arts and_ sciences 
through special book collections. Today, however, these 
collections are often supplemented not only by lectures 
and exhibits but by workshops and other special teatures. 
The Minneapolis Public Library, for instance, has for 
many years conducted writing classes for amateurs, not 
a few of whom have eventually joined the ranks of pro- 
fessionals. A similar project was initiated at Enoch Pratt 
two years ago. In Cleveland, the library sponsors a work- 
shop for poets and The New York Public Library con- 
ducts a workshop in design for art students as a part of 
its art education project. 

In Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Minneapolis, Se- 
attle, Detroit, and other places, the libraries cater to music 
lovers through fine collections of phonograph records 
which can be played at the library or taken home on a 
library card for a small fee. In Seattle and Pittsburgh, 
the libraries also lend reproductions of famous paintings 
so that art lovers can enjoy: seeing some of their favorite 
masterpieces on the walls of their own homes. In Chicago 
and Cleveland, the librarians have been able to make ar 
rangements with local musicians for free concert series 
at their main buildings. 

In addition to their work in the library, staff membx rs 
of community-conscious libraries usually engage in nu- 
merous activities with outside organizations—cooperating 
in some joint enterprise, such as a community conference 
on family life or an institute on human relations; com- 
piling book lists and program suggestions for business, 
! 


labor, or civic groups: lecturing on the uses of the library; 


An adult discussion group in action 


* 


Courtesy: The New York Public Library. Photo by James W. Welgos 
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giving book talks over the radio or before women’s clubs, 
church groups, and the like. 

“Our librarians are joiners; they have a hand in making 
many programs,” said one library director recently. “They 
also contribute regularly to local publications.” 

All this, and it is not the half of it! 

Even those libraries with extensive community pro- 
grams see their most distinctive educational function as 
service to individuals. Staff members who daily answer 
the public’s innumerable queries and suggest books to 
inquirers at the branches, special departments, and refer- 
ence room are dealing in adult education. In addition, 
almost every library that has developed beyond the cus- 
todial stage offers a special reader’s advisory service to 
persons intent on self-education of either a vocational or 
cultural nature. This involves the preparation of system- 
atic reading programs, with books selected according to 
the individuals’ purposes, tastes, and educational back- 
grounds. 


M ILDRED MATHEWS, SUPERINTENDENT OF ADULT SERVICES 
for The New York Public Library, has referred to three 
stages in library development: the first, when libraries 
regarded themselves solely as a source of book supply; 
the second, when they emphasized guidance service to 
readers; the third, which is still in its beginning, char- 
acterized by a consciousness of the library as a source of 
stimulation. 

“In this atomic age,” Mrs. Mathews said recently, “li- 
braries must try to wake up the people. For the great 
problem of the world is still indifference.” 

Librarians, however, are by no means agreed as to how 
much community leadership a library can provide with- 
out hampering its traditional job of housing and 
circulating books. One note of skepticism comes para- 
doxically from Pittsburgh where the Carnegie Library 
carries on extracurricular activities all the way from group 
discussion to the provision of typewriters for practice. 

“A public library’s primary responsibility is to give 
book and information services to individual readers,” 
wrote Ralph Munn, the library’s director, answering a 
query. “With an annual income of $1.70 per capita, this 
library is probably justified in going slightly beyond its 
primary job.” And with a warning against libraries taking 
on the functians of other community agencies, he added; 
“Librarians are likely to follow fads. They are notably 
given to spreading their services far too thin in an attempt 
to be all things to all men.” 

In Los Angeles, Harold L. Hamill, the city librarian, 
finds educational trimmings all right for libraries in medi- 
um sized communities that are not growing, but out of 
reach in a city engaged in “an eternal race trying to keep 
up with the expanding population,” where “many thou- 
sands of people are from six to ten miles from any neigh- 
borhood branch.” 

On the other hand, Seattle, also growing rapidly, has 
a librarian, John S. Richards, who writes: “Because of 
its stock in trade—books and printed material—the library 
is dealing in ideas and it should do everything it can to 
get information and ideas out to all the people, many of 
whom are not fundamentally ‘bookish’ or for that matter 
even readers. . . . In some way, public libraries must 
obtain better trained people for adult education work 
and then, by way of pointing up the importance of this 
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commuuity service, direct more and more of their routine 


activities into this channel.” 

This concept of the library as a dealer in ideas finds 
one of its greatest strongholds at the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library in Baltimore. In a statement of general objectives, 
the library “recognizes that its major concern must be a 
positive contribution toward the removal of ignorance, 
intolerance, and indifference.” Accordingly the library 
accepts a responsibility for the direct communication of 
ideas through various means. It particularly encourages 
the reading of “socially significant materials” and “tends 
increasingly to leave to commercial agencies the provision 
of trivial, purely ephemeral materials.” 

As if to prove that these are not just words, the Enoch 
Pratt staff, for the past two years, has been carrying on 
a program of self-education. During the first year the 
branch librarians met together regularly in groups to 
study methods of working with adults and of analyzing 
and meeting the needs of community organizations. Last 
year they tested some of their methods in a series of 
neighborhood meetings in a few selected branches. One, 
in a neighborhood of considerable racial conflict, used 
the discussion method in a program on civil rights. An- 
other, on Russian-American relations, featured an outside 
speaker. Two others used the panel device to initiate 
discussion. As in all library activities everywhere, the 
participants were provided with lists of books bearing 
on the topic. 


= ARIES EVERYWHERE HAVE LONG ACCEPTED RESPON- 
sibility for special services te children, and many of them 
are now devising similar programs geared to the needs of 
young people. Many persons, however, believe that their 
greatest service to their communities and the nation can 
be in keeping adults mentally alive long after their school 
days are over. 

“Almost never before in the history of this or any 
nation has there been so desperate a need for some in- 
formal, popular intelligence agency which will help peo- 
ple out of the fear ridden confusion of the day and enable 
them to lay a more confident hand on their individual 
and collective lives,” recently wrote John Chancellor, 
former adult education specialist with the American 
Library Association. 

Eleven years ago, Alvin Johnson stated the case for 
the development of public libraries as centers of adult 
education, pointing to the accessibility of their branches 
and the appeal of their informal atmosphere and methods. 
If there is no library as yet that has been able to find the 
money and staff to translate his theories completely int 
reality, there are certainly a number that are meving in 
this direction. They have been able to do so mainly be 
cause of the imagination not only of their directors, but 
also of their smaller fry librarians—and, of course also 
because somehow they have been able to get more than 
a pittance of money. Undoubtedly these enterprising li- 
braries are in the minority, as Mr. Ziesler has inferred. 
But the goings on in their marble halls and their less 
imposing branches are a far cry from what could be ex- 
pected in any kind of a morgue. 





The British Folk 


A new population study, going beyond statistics and refusing to include war 
as a factor, sets out to discover a balanced system to insure the good life. 


S. K. RATCLIFFE 


New YOO YEARS HAVE GONE BY SINCE WILLIAM THE 
Conqueror ordered the making of a record based 
upon a survey of the English land and folk. The work 
was done with remarkable speed and the result, as all 
the world knows, Was a unique document—T he Domes- 
day Book of 1087. It is a valuation survey, mainly a cata- 
log of land ownership, although containing a great num 
ber of facts concerning the people, facts which have been 
of the highest service to historians in estimating not so 
much numbers as occupations and status. 

No European nation can claim to possess so early and 
complete a statement of the bases of social life in the 
Middle Ages. The British have always been good at keep 
ing registers, and yet here is a surprising circumstance: 
they neglected until the opening of the 19th century the 
task of numbering the people—a state duty which (al 
though, according to the legend, perilous for a king of 
Judaea) was recognized as an obligation by rulers of the 
ancient empires. Hence it is possible only to make guesses 
at the population of England in 1600 or 1700. 

The first national census was taken in 1801, and the 
population was 10,500,000. When Victoria came to the 
throne in 1837 it had risen to 18,000,000. By the time of 
the American Civil War it stood at 24,000,000, and at the 
close of the first world war it had passed 40,000,000. To 
day, as nearly as may be, it is 50,000,000, or roughly one 
third of the population of the United States. There are 

fteen countries in the world with more than 20,000,000. 


hi 
Britain stands eighth on the list. 

The problems of this national community are now pro- 
viding material for abundant discussion in England, for 
the reason that an official report of fascinating interest was 
published at midsummer. 

Five years ago, the Government appointed a royal com 
mission on population. It consisted of fourteen members, 


half of them women. The task committed to this body fell 
into three parts. They were required to make a statistical 
survey, to consider the results in relation to the vital inter- 
ests of the nation, and to furnish proposals for the future. 
The commission found it necessary to recruit several com- 
were fortunate 


the 


mittees for special investigation. They 


enough to have the aid of scientific societies, all 
important women’s associations, and virtually all the ex- 
perts to whom they appealed. The work was done thor- 
oughly, and in an admirable spirit of cooperation. 
American readers should find it worthy of note that 


4 
—The author is one of the best of interpreters 
of his country to America, and vice versa, An 
old friend of The Survey, he has contributed to 
its pages for many years. 
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the total cost of the enterprise was about $800,000 [ dollars, 
not pounds]. Let us have a brief summary of the salient 
facts disclosed. 

Throughout the 19th century the population of Britain, 
like that of Europe generally, increased with unprece- 
dented rapidity. This was necessary for an expanding in- 
dustrial economy. But within the small area of the islands, 
plainly, the 1850 rate of growth could not be indefinitely 
maintained. The present density is 600 people to the 
square mile. In the last quarter of the century came 
unmistakable signs of a great impending change. Mor- 
tality was being progressively reduced. The birth rate was 
overtaking the death rate. 


a MODERN TIMES THE ARISTOCRACY AND UPPER-MIDDLE 


classes were no less prolific than the rest. Soon after her 
marriage in 1840, Queen Victoria wrote to her uncle, the 
King of the Belgians, saying she was sure he did not wish 
her to undergo the pains of a large brood. She was, how- 
ever, to bear nine children, and they all lived to maturity. 
After 1880, the modern trend began to show markedly 
in the professional and business classes, while the average 
figure for the manual workers fell much more slowly. 
Between 1900 and 1930, it was some 40 percent higher 
than that of the classes deemed to be more fortunate. 

The fall in births is not due to any change in the per 
centage of marriages; that has been stable over the whole 
recorded period. The simple fact is that the small family 
has become the established unit. A household of six is 
now very rare, and it will become even rarer. Earlier 
marriage has been a feature of the past two decades. This 
is not due only to the stimulus of war. Marriage is en- 
tered upon more lightly than of old, and for obvious rea- 
sons. Easy divorce and jobs for young wives make all the 
difference. The birth rate invariably rises after war, but 
does not mean an increase in the size of the family. Chil- 
dren are coming early, childbearing ceases earlier. 

The commissioners hold that the main, and probably 
the only, cause of the fall is deliberate limitation. “The 
most revolutionary invention of the 19th century,” wrote 
Bernard Shaw, “was the artificial sterilization of mar 
riage.” It is practised, the commissioners say, by the great 
majority ef married couples. Social conditions have been 
in process of unbroken change for at least three genera 
tions. The common attitude to all problems of birth has 
been transformed. Religious beliefs have been deeply 
modified. Education, urban life, competition in its many 
forms are all important here. The commissioners see no 
reason to infer that natural fertility has declined. Present 
day parents, they hold (perhaps rather surprisingly), could 
have as many children as their forebears if they wished. 
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Family limitation, of course, has to be taken for granted; 
and nothing is more certain than that in the near future 
it will spread over almost all classes, outside the irre- 
sponsibles. The commissioners, although fully alive to 
the social perils, particularly in the lower physical and 
mental types, are emphatically in favor of contraceptives 
and the planned family. Their central point is the neces- 
sity of an increase in the size of the family. In order to 
insure replacement, a quite small addition, say 6 percent 
would suffice. An average of 2.4 children, they estimate, 
would be fully adequate for Britain’s future needs. But 
suppose this desirable result cannot be attained, what then? 
The answer does not admit of doubt. 

The choice for Britain today lies between a slow in- 
crease of the population and a decrease, slow at first and 
later of increasing rapidity. The population of working 
age will probably remain at its present level for about 
thirty years. The proportion of young people under twenty 
has fallen heavily, while the proportion over sixty has 
doubled. The percentage of those over sixty-five must go 
on rising. 

One point of special interest emerges. The excess of 
women in England had been a serious social factor for a 
century or more. It has of late been markedly reduced. 
Today the ratio of females is hardly more than 102-100. 

If there should be no change of tendency, if the race 
should continue roughly on the present basis of reproduc- 
tion, then, betore the close of the twentieth century, 
Britain would have a swittly declining population, and 
be within sight of a total not much above the present fig- 
ure for Poland or Spain. It may be observed that all 
through their argument the commissioners rule out every 
consideration relating to the dread possibility of war, 
which would be beyond 
imagination. This report is a peacetime calculation. Are, 
then, the conclusions of this able and responsible group 
to be regarded as pessimistic or discouraging? By no 
means. They are substantially in line with the famous 
Swedish commission of 1935, which treated the problem 
as difficult but not insoluble. In its survey of prospects, the 
British report may be described as an endorsement of the 
Welfare State. Its major proposals are, above all, a pro- 
gram for lightening the burdens of parentage, which are 
summarized in one of the most interesting sections. 


destructive experience and 


Under our present social arrangements, we are re- 


minded, the-parent is unfairly handicapped. “Both parents 
and children of even medium-sized families are at a seri 
ous disadvantage in material circumstances and prospects 
as compared with those of the very small families,” not 
to mention the unencumbered citizen. There is even, it is 
said, a tendency “for the family to be overlooked, or given 
only a minor place in social policy.” "To American readers, 
who have been impressed by many accounts of the British 
social services and their inclusive range, this may well 
seem to be a rather astonishing statement, yet the com 


missioners have no difficulty in making it good. 


They go into the obstacles of housing and schooling, of 
general living costs, taxation, and what not; and they look 
towards a set of reforms that would go far to redress the bal- 
ance in terms of public benefit. 

They are of the opinion that family allowances should be 
increased and made tax-free, with special provision for teen- 
agers. 

They recommend a general system of rent subsidies or re- 
bates, so as to give greatly needed relief to families above the 
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minimum size. 

They call for drastic adjustments in the housing projects 
now being vigorously pre ssed torward. 

They demand a number of quite new undertakings in the 
health and family welfare services—for example: home help, 
sitters-in, nurseries, and nursery schools; laundry facilities, 
holidays for mothers and systematic instruction and aid in 
marital problems, particularly birth control. 


ial , 

[he report as a whole, we may be sure, will be can- 
vassed over the English-speaking world, and attention 
cannot fail to be directed to the logic of its conclusions 
and proposals. John Stuart Mill remarked long ago that 
when people grew accustomed to larger incomes (or 
rather, we should say, to better conditions) they would 
become less inclined to produce large families. Could any 
saying be more true? And could not that eminent Vic- 
torian have put it in more positive terms? In our materi- 
alistic urban situation the incentives to family limitation 
are abundant and ever more insistent. Men and women 
of sixty or less can look back over a period of change, 
expansion, and bewildering diversity which may be ex- 
pressed in terms of temptation to easy living. We have 
built up standards of comfort and convenience that make 
the home of today a composite of furnishings and gadgets 
that could not have been imagined in 1900. We take as 
a matter of course a widening margin of leisure, vaca- 
tions, travel, and everyday recreation. The automobile, 
by itself, is a symbol of “progress” and individual de 


mand, the significance of which we cannot measure. 


PP DO NOT DISPUTE THE DEMAND OF THE YOUNG PEO- 
ple for a share of everything, while the careful parent (as 
the authors of the British report observe) is resolved that 
his children shall enjoy an equal start in education and 
equipment for life. Hence the special problem of an addi- 
tional child. And then, what of the completely altered 
circumstances and status of the mother? No one among 
the British commissioners dared to argue that the eman- 
cipation of women had already gone too far, if the ques 
tion of population was to be regarded as of overpowering 
import, that is to say, if achievement of the optimum had 
to be accepted as a supreme obligation. Within less than 
a single lifetime we have seen the interests and activities 
of the normal woman, outside the ranks of overburdened 
working class mothers, carried far beyond limits that 
were in the mind of the pioneers. And whatever else this 
upheaval may include or portend, we know that it 
means a re lease from the agelong complete servitude to 
cradle and kitchen. Woman in western civilization has 
made one final resolve. She has fixed the bounds of her 
biological service to nation and race. 

Here, needless to say, is the most momentous of human 
decisions. It need not, it does not, invalidate the reasoned 
optimism of the authors of the latest population survey. 
The large family is not now in question. It is, indeed, 
together remote from the current discussion, for in the 
countries of our hemisphere it is no longer a practicable 
propostion. The commission and the British people are 
concerned with one great matter alone—the means by 
which a basis for the needed population can be laid down 
and maintained, in harmony with those principles and 
policies which the nation strives to embody in a social 
system designed to secure a national minimum of the 
good life. 





im Crow and the Regional Plan 


The proposal to provide “equal but separate” higher education for southern 


Negroes is shown to be in fact a scheme to bolster segregation and inequality. 


EDWARD N. SAVETH 


Te RATHER INNOCENTLY NAMED SOUTHERN REGIONAL 
Education Program, formed this June, is actually the 
last stand by the South in defense of segregated edu- 
cation. Confronted by the carefully developed legal cam- 
paign of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, based on the Supreme Court ruling in 
the Gaines case, southern segregationists have responded 
with a regional plan, one of the results of which would be 
to root segregation even more firmly in the educational 
system of the South. In the Gaines case, decided in 1938, 
the Court said in effect to the state of Missouri that if 
separate facilities for higher education are provided for 
Negroes, they must be equal to those established for 
whites. When the court reaffirmed this position last year 
and directed Oklahoma to provide a legal education for 
Ada Lois Sipuel which was equivalent to that available for 
qualified white applicants, the watchdogs of the segrega- 
tion principle in education went into action. 

Meeting at Daytona Beach’s Sheraton Plaza Hotel on 
June 10, forty-five college presidents and political repre- 
sentatives (four Negroes were among them) from four- 
teen southern states, all of which practice segregation, 
developed the details of the Southern Regional Program. 
Millard F. Caldwell, former governor of Florida, was 
chosen to head the permanent board of control and a 
budget of $91,000 was adopted for 1950. The Southern 
Regional Education Program, which had been eighteen 
months in the making, thus got under way. 

Thus far, ten state legislatures have voted approval of 
the plan and have membership in the board of control 
for Southern Regional Education: Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Caro 
lina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, and Tennessee. Virginia 
has been admitted but certain legal objections need to be 
removed, Alabama, Texas, and West Virginia are expected 
to join soon. Board of control membership will include the 
governor and three members, one a Negro, for each par 
ticipating state. 

Southern educators have long realized that, because of 
the impoverished condition of the South, they could not 
hope to establish all the educational facilities needed on 
a statewide basis. Under the regional plan, each partici- 
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pating institution (both white and Negro) will build ex 
ceptionally strong staffs in selected specialized fields in 
stead of spreading its financial resources too thinly over 
a greater area of advanced studies. Four institutions will 
provide services in veterinary medicine—Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Tuskegee Institute, the University of 
Georgia, and Oklahoma A&M College. Beginning in 
September, they will accept 119 first-year students under 
the regional arrangements, and will receive $1,000 per stu- 
dent from the states. Seven universities—Duke, Emory, 
Louisiana State, Meharry Medical College, Tennessee, 
Tulane, and Vanderbilt—will admit 187 medical students, 
at $1,500 per student. Six institutions will train dentists— 
Emory, Loyola of Louisiana, Maryland, Medical College 
of Virginia, Meharry, and Tennessee. They will accept 
210 students and the states will pay them $1,500 per 
student. 


Discs Is A GREAT DEAL OF SATISFACTION WITH THE PRES- 
ent plan. President M. Don Clawson of Meharry Medical 
College, a segregated Negro institution in Nashville, Ten 
nessee, was pleased with the contract arrangements with 
the regional Council. Meharry has been having a difficult 
time making financial ends meet. It costs about $2,000 a 
year to educate a medical student. The tuition is $500. 
With the $1,500 that will be received from the state send 
ing each student, President Clawson feels that the col- 
lege will be in a sounder financial condition. Other south- 
ern educators, like President Colgate W. Darden, Jr. of the 
University of Virginia, see in the regional plan an op- 
portunity to develop a few high grade institutions backed 
by the combined resources of the section, which will be 
far superior to any that the individual states themselves 
could develop. Dr. John Dale Russell, director of the 
division of higher education of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, wants to extend the regional plan to other areas in 
the United States. 

The far-seeing and progressive report of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education also endorsed the 
regional plan. “Regional centers of study, attached to 
strong colleges and open to both white and Negro stu- 
dents, with broad curricular offerings and high standards 
of scholarship and research” were considered to have 
“immediate practical merit,” to be “economically feasible,” 
and “conducive to a more nonsegregated approach to 
regional education problems.” [italics mine] Contrary to 
the recommendation of the presidential commission, the 
southern governors would use the regional plan to rein- 
force segregation in higher education, rather than to 
weaken it. And this is the poison in the present proposal. 
From the time of its inception early in 1948, the Regional 
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fducation Plan had as its aim the protection of the 
present system of segregated education from the attacks 
upon it in the courts. This is admitted in a recent state- 
ment by Dr. Charles I. Thrift, Jr., vice-president of 
Florida Southern College, who maintained that the orig- 
inal proposal for regional education was conceived as a 
means to maintain segregation and at the same time to 
provide matching facilities for Negroes. Dr. Thrift has- 
tened to add that the movement has now advanced far 
beyond this stage and that solution of the segregation 
problem is, at present, only a minor aspect of the 
regional plan. And yet, how minor can the segregation 
issue be in an educational program? 

Whether the regional plan will, as Caldwell contends, 
redound to “the benefit of all, regardless of race or creed,” 
becomes apparent when the plan is considered in its rela- 
tionship to the pattern of Negro higher education in 
the South. What the President’s Commission on Civil 
Rights refers to as the “myth” of “separate but equal” 
was first underwritten by the Suprzme Court of the United 
States in 1896 when a majority of the judges concluded 
that segregation as such, so long as facilities were equal, 
was not discriminatory. The rule became a “myth” when 
the Court, in subsequent decisions, reaffirmed the idea 
of “separate” but took an unrealistic view of what consti- 
tutes “equal.” 

A survey published by The Journal of Negro Education 
in the summer of 1948 revealed that, in seventeen southern 
states, there had been provided for whites through public 
funds: 15 medical schools, 16 law schools, 17 engineering 
schools, 14 schools of pharmacy, 11 schools of library 
science, 4+ schools of dentistry, 9 schools of social work, 
and at least one graduate school in each of the thir- 
teen states which offers work leading to the doctorate— 
and this was an incomplete listing. Contrast the provisions 
for Negroes in the same area: 6 law schools, 1 school of 
library science, and a limited amount of graduate work 
leading to the master’s degree in ten schools in eight 
states. Even if these facilities were equal, the disparity 
would be enormous. That they are not equal is also 
apparent from a report which the Southern Regional 
Council, an organization composed of southerners of 
both races, published in January 1949, According to the 
Council report, merely to raise the book value of the 
entire Negro school plant to a par with the white schools 
would require an expenditure of $545,000,000. This figure 
did not include the amount necessary to equalize teachers’ 
salaries, schoo] transportation, and other educational needs. 


Tis DISCREPANCY BETWEEN THE FACILITIES FOR WHITE AND 
Negro education, while it exists throughout the entire 
educational system of the South, is most apparent on the 
graduate and professional levels. In these fields, the 
number of Negro candidates is so small as to make even 
a pretense at separate instruction prohibitive. Conse- 
quently, it is the segregated graduate and _ professional 
school which is most vulnerable to attack. And _ it is 
precisely in this area that the iegal department of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People is bringing legal pressure to bear. The case of 
Ada Lois Sipuel, who sued the Oklahoma Board of 
Regents for her constitutional rights to a legal education 
equal to that which she would have obtained if she had 
been white, involved not only the state of Oklahoma but 
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every state which practices segregation, for they are all 
equally vulnerable in failing to provide segregated facili- 
ties for Negroes equal to those maintained for whites. 

In March of this year, for example, United States Dis- 
trict Judge H. Church Ford ordered Lyman Johnson, 
Louisville Negro teacher of the social sciences, to be 
admitted to the University of Kentucky graduate school 
in order to work toward his Ph.D. Judge Ford said that 
the defense had failed to prove that opportunities for 
Negroes equal those of white students at the university. 
“Until the state shall establish for Negroes a graduate 
school substantially equal to the graduate school at the 
University of Kentucky, it must admit Negroes on the 
same basis as whites.” The university immediately ac- 
cepted this ruling, and twelve qualified Negro students 
were admitted to the summer session of the graduate 
school. No “incidents” were reported. The professional 
divisions of engineering, law, pharmacy, commerce, and 
agriculture at the University of Kentucky are also open 
to qualified Negro applicants, on the same terms as to 
white students. 

What could happen in the border states of Kentucky 
and Oklahoma could also take place in any other part of 
the segregated South. Indeed, it happened in Texas 
where Heman Marion Sweatt sued for the right to attend 
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the University of Texas law school. Of even greater 
importance is the fact that Sweatt’s attorneys argued that 
there could be no such thing as “separate but equal” 
education and that discrimination is an inevitable and 
hecessary consequence ol segregation- in other words, 
that the very act of segregation per se constitutes dis 
crimination. In this contention, they had the support of 
the President’s Committee on Civil Rights which held, 
“We believe that not even the most mathematically pre- 
cise equality of segregated institutions can be considered 
equality under the law. No argument or rationalization 
can alter this basic fact: a law which forbids a group’ of 
American citizens to associate with other citizens in the 
ordinary course of daily living creates inequality by im- 
posing a caste status on the minority group.” 

Thus, in the legal campaign conducted by the NAACP 
(suits have also been brought in West Virginia and 
Missouri), the old makeshifts employed by the states for 
the purpose of establishing a semblance of equality—the 
scholarship funds which would assist Negroes to go out- 
side the state for “equivalent” educational opportunities; 
the admission of Negroes to the basement of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas law school; the offering by several 
southern states of graduate work to Negroes in high 
school buildings closed for the summer—these expedients 
and a number of others are bound to be found wanting 
in the judicial test. It is to cope with this threat to the 
foundations of segregation that the regional college move- 
ment was organized. 

No sooner had the decision in the Sipuel case been 
handed down than the southern regional education move- 
ment, finally launched in June 1949, began to take shape. 
The Conference of Southern Governors representing Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Texas met at Wakulla 


The first class ever attended by a Negro at the 
University of Oklahoma. G. W. McLaurin, 54, off 
to one side, is studying for his doctor’s degree 
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Springs, Florida, in February, 1948. The Conference pro- 
posed to establish regional universities to meet the demand 
laid down in the new line of decisions for equal facilities. 
While the compact on regional education evolved at the 
Conference, to which the second session of the 80th 
Congress was to give its consent, made no mention of 
segregation, the testimony before the Senate committee 
which considered the proposal indicated that the states 
involved intended to continue the practice of segregation; 
that the southern governors would maintain segregation 
by dividing the cost of establishing and supporting “sep- 
arate but equal” facilities for Negroes among the several 
southern states. The Conference took place in an atmos- 
phere of Dixiecrat and anti - civil rights sentiment, of which 
the regional education movement was a component part. 


a IS A MOOT CONSTITUTIONAL POINT WHETHER THIS COM 
pact among the states needed congressional approval. 
Thurgood Marshall, special counsel of the NAACP, who 
opposed the plan before the Judiciary committees of the 
Senate and House of Representatives on March 13, 1948, 
argued that a compact of this sort, “concerned on its face 
solely with the manner in which the states shall furnish 
those educational facilities which they have the sole power 
and authority to supply for their citizens, . 
require the consent of Congress.” Marshall further alleged 
that the request for approval of the compact was not made 
in good faith, and that the southern governors were 
attempting to establish a prop for segregation to bolster 
it against the blasts of the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights and the President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation. “It becomes clear,” concluded Marshall, “that this 
resolution is submitted for the purpose of securing the 
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unwitting approval by this Congress of the whole scheme 
of segregated education. It is undoubtedly thought by 
the proponents of this resolution that legislators whole- 
heartedly opposed to the doctrines of segregation could 
thus be seduced into an alliance with them to support the 
South’s staggering segregated educational system.” 

Whether Marshall’s legal argument is valid cannot be 
established here. However, it is true that The New York 
Times reported on February 9, from Wakulla Springs, 
Florida, that the southern governors had been advised 
by their counsel that the consent of Congress was unnec- 
essary for a regional compact in the field of education. 
This would tend to prove that Marshall had read cor- 
rectly the true intent of the southern governors in attempt- 
ing to get approval from the reactionary 80th Congress for 
their Jim Crow plan. 

This scheme came within an inch of succeeding when 
the Senate, by the bare margin of a 38 to 37 vote, approved 
a motion by Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon, a critic 
of segregation, to return the bill to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. Since then, although the regional plan of 
education has gone forward, no further attempt has been 
made to obtain congressional approval. 

The end of December 1948 found the southern govern- 
ors again in session, intent upon pushing their regional 
program. Perhaps because of the rebuff they experienced 
on the floor of the Senate, the result of Senator Morse’s 
references to the segregation aspects of the scheme, the 


governors were more conscious of Negro interests in the 
regional plan. While at the February meeting of the 
advocates of the regional scheme, Negro educators were 
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invited to participate merely as 
consultants, at the December 
conference Negro educators 
took part on the policy-making 
level. This was the first time 
that members of both races had 
joined on a relatively equal 
footing in such a conference, 
and the boosters of the plan 
made the most of how Negro 
and white educators were 
working “shoulder to should- 
er,” in “shirt sleeves,” in a 
united effort to promote the 
educational welfare of the 
South. At the same time, it 
was made very clear that not 
for a moment were the con- 
ferences forsaking the principle 
of segregation. 

Among southern Negro ed- 
ucators, there are some who 
are willing to go along with 
the segregation idea, provided 
that the ghetto be somewhat 
gilded. The administrators of 
Meharry Medical College 
pushed hard for that institu- 
tion to be taken into the re- 
gional scheme as a segregated 
Negro school because it need- 
ed funds to continue to oper- 
ate. Responsibility for the 
financing of Meharry was a 
part of the original compact on 
southern regional education 
which the southern governors 
signed on February 24, 1948. 
The willingness of the Meharry 
administration to cooperate in 
the scheme has drawn consid- 
erable criticism from the op- 
ponents of segregation. The 
same sort of criticism was directed to the 
teachers who participated in the second regional college 
conference and, by their presence, gave tacit assent to 
the principle of segregation. Actually, these educators, 
along with many others throughout the South, are in a 
difficult position with respect to their support of the 
regional plan. They can either accept what the southern 
governors are willing to offer—along with segregation— 
or they can continue to struggle on with the present 
inadequate plan and appropriations and merely hope for 
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the day when the walls of segregation will come tumbling 
down. 

If they go along with the recommendations of the 
southern governors, they are taking a good deal less 
than the reports of the President's Commission on Higher 
Education and of the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights recognize as their rightful heritage. On the other 
hand, to refuse to cooperate with the southern governors 
on the ground that they are being denied their birthright, 
means a continuation of the deplorable condition of Negro 
education in the seventeen southern states that enforce 
segregation. 
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One method of compliance—a Negro student instructed alone in a tax-supported law course 


Despite the rather obvious bait which the southern 


governors extend to the Negro educators who are hungry 


for new buildings, equipment, and appropriations, only a 
relatively small minority support the regional program. 
Of the Negro educators in the South canvassed by the 
Associated Press for their opinion of the scheme, the 
most favorable comment was expressed by Dr. Mozell 
Hill, head of the sociology department of Atlanta Uni 
versity, who was quoted as saying that “spiritually I do 
not believe the plan is above board, but I think the fact 
that the southern governors have considered the idea of a 
better education to this extent is encouraging.” 

Other southern Negro educators, notably Dr. H. F. 
Price, president of Le Moyne College, Memphis, Tennes 
see, and Dr. Benjamin Mays, president of Morehouse 
College in Atlanta, condemned the plan. Dr. Charles H. 
Thompson, editor of The Journal of Negro Education, 
not only opposed the regional plan from its inception but 
long has fought similar proposals. Dr. Mary McLeod 
Bethune, president emeritus of Bethune-Cookman College. 
Daytona Beach, Florida, and, for years, a federal consultant 
on educational problems, said that she was unalterably 
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opposed to regional education “because it would encour- 
age and accentuate segregation.” 

The board of directors of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People denounced the 
regional plan the day after it was announced. The 
NAACP resolution termed segregated regional institu- 
tions “false economy contrived to make the public believe 
that equality is attainable within the framework of segre- 
gation.” It added: “Long and bitter experience has demon- 
strated the fallacy of the so-called separate but equal 
provision of facilities. . . . Equality is attainable only 
through unrestricted access to identical facilities.” 


a or THE NAACP To THE SOUTHERN REGIONAL 
Educational Program is, at first glance, difficult to under- 
stand when viewed in the perspective of the organization’s 
valiant fight for educational facilities for Negroes “equal” 
to those of the whites. In a sense, the ideal of equality 
is furthered by the regional plan, the avowed aim of which 
is to establish Negro regional colleges that would match 
comparable institutions for the whites. The board of 
control of the Regional Educational Plan intends in 
1949-50 to train 233 white students and 231 Negro students 
in various regional colleges at a total cost of $1,736,000 
to the states. In a sense, the Negro group will be getting 
a better educational break under the regional plan than 
they did before its inception. However, the NAACP, 
in its struggle for Negro rights under the “separate but 
equal” interpretation of the fourteenth amendment, is 
unwilling to settle for an approach to equality at the price 
of segregation. 

This apparent contradiction in purpose is explained in 
a recent statement by U. Simpson Tate, special counsel of 
the southwest region. According to Tate, by demanding 
equality in education “we do not give approval to segre 
gation, for we know that equality in education can only 
be achieved through complete integration. What we are 
actually doing is making the luxury of segregation so 
expensive that it will become irksome and burdensome 
to the proponents of segregation and cause them to evalu- 
ate its worth in terms of their fantasies. In my opinion 
our objective is as clearly understood by the white com- 
munity as it is within the ranks of the NAACP. In every 
instance where we have filed a suit in the southwest 
region, the news stories reported it as an attack on segre 
gation.” 

There are, it is true, other grounds for the opposition 
of the NAACP to the regional plan. There is some 
doubt about how much equality in educational facilities 
will be provided under a regional setup. It is felt that 
while the whites will benefit from the undoubted advan- 
tages of the regional plan, it is more likely that, as in the 
past, second class facilities will be provided for Negroes. 
Moreover, separate regional schools involve wasteful dupli 
cation of facilities, be they equal or unequal. In Texas 
alone, $4,000,000 is invested in capital equipment and 
about a million dollars additional is spent annually to 
maintain the present inferior and inadequate facilities for 
Negroes. The same amount of money spent in the devel 
opment of a single university for both races—regional 
or state—would yield a much better educational return. 

In our society, a university has functions other than 
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the education of its students. The burden of segregauion 
weighs not only on the deprived minority group but on 
society at large. The very fact of the separation of pupils 
denies both races equality of opportunity, though the loss 
of the minority is greater than that of the majority. This 
is the inescapable inequality, regardless ot how caretully 
white and Negro institutions are matched in terms of 
brick and mortar, books, equipment, and faculty. Finally, 
and of crucial importance is the fact that in the South, 
when educational segregation has been eliminated, no bad 
results followed. 

Since 1935, when court action compelled Maryland to 
admit Negroes to the law school of the state university, 
neither Negro nor white students have encountered dith- 
culties. Nor did they when, thirteen years later, qualified 
Negroes were admitted to the graduate school of the same 
university. Negroes are enrolled in the graduate school 
and in certain of the undergraduate departments of the 
University of West Virginia with a similar matter-of-tact 
result. In Richmond, Negroes and whites attend Union 
Theological Seminary and workers’ education classes, 
while the Richmond Public Library, two years ago, quietly 
gave up the practice of segregation. The University ot 
Arkansas Medical School has two Negro students. Officers’ 
training schools of the armed torces in the South offer 
an integrated program for white and Negro candidates. 


A THE University oF TEXAs, STUDENTS POLLED WITH 
regard to their attitude concerning the admission oi 
Heman Sweatt to the law school were either favorably 
disposed or indifferent to his presence. By a vote of 4,156 
to 1,847 the students at the University of Missouri voted 
their approval of a proposal to change the state laws in 
order to permit “qualified Negro students” to enroll at the 
University. A poll of faculty members conducted in eleven 
southern state universities revealed that in seven—Arkan- 
sas, Florida, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia—a majority of the faculty favors the elimina 
tion of racial barriers in the graduate and professional 
schools. In only three of the eleven universities—Georgia, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina—does a majority of the 
faculty favor the establishment of segregated regional 
schools for Negroes. At the University of Alabama the 
faculty was evenly divided. A poll covering 1,461 graduate 
and professional school students attending the University 
of North Carolina revealed that two out of every threc 
students favored admission of Negroes to the university. 
When Samuel Green, Grand Dragon of the Ku Klux 
Klan, made a speech on white supremacy last February 
on the campus of the University of South Carolina. 
students peppered the meeting with stench bombs. When 
Mr. Green shouted that if “you let President Truman ram 
this civil rights bill down your throats it will be legal for 
a Negro to come up to your porch and ask for your 
daughter’s hand in marriage,” hecklers in the student 
body chorused, “She can always say ‘no’!” 

All of this does not imply that segregation is on the 
wane, or that it will soon die out. It does mean, however. 
that the practice of educational segregation has been made 
increasingly difficult by recent court action, and that theré 
seems to be a growing body of opinion against it. It is 
important, therefore, that at this critical moment in its 
history, the principle of segregation receive no encourage- 
ment by its incorporation into a regional program. 
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Where does she go from here? This old Latvian and her daughter made this spick-and-span home for themselves in a 
German DP camp. It was a bombed out stable until they cleared away the rubble and rebuilt the wall. Still alert and 
cheerful, she is too old for any classification except hard core 


The “Hard Core” DP’s 


When the IRO liquidates next June, what will become of the unwanted men, 


women, and children still in DP camps? A challenge to the world’s conscience. 


EDWARD B. MARKS, JR. 


ple in their mid-forties and fifties leading active and 
productive lives. It has young men and women, handi- 
capped but healthy, whose loss of an eye or a limb has not 
kept them from making their own way. It has widowed 


I YOUR TOWN IS LIKE MOST TOWNS IT HAS DOZENS OF PEO- 


mothers with small children who are considered a sound 
investment for the future even though they may require 
help now. It has professional men and women of thirty- 
five and over who are in the prime of life and usefulness. 

But in the DP camps of Germany, Austria, and Italy, 


5 


—By a member of the Geneva staff of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, whose task is 
liaison between IRO and voluntary agencies. Be- 
fore going to Europe, Mr. Marks, a former editor 
of Better Times, worked with WRA, relocating 
Japanese-Americans, and resettling European 
refugees in this country. 
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there are nearly 175,000 people such as these who ar 
called “hard core.” [The term “hard core” used through 
out this article is unfortunate, particularly since many 
in the group so classified have a high potential for re 
establishment. But hard core is the term in general usage, 
and perhaps it is no more harsh than the circumstances 
which make it applicable to these individuals. ] 

Few of the hard core are among the thousand chosen 
monthly for resettlement by the selection missions of 
the various countries. The majority are bracketed with 
the aged, the blind, and the chronically ill—the genuinely 
dependent group. Some of these men and women may 
obtain the necessary assurances of employment and hous 
ing to permit them to emigrate to the USA under the 
Displaced Persons Act, or they may qualify as individual 
migrants to other countries; but they are generally turned 
down for the government mass labor schemes which ac 
count for the bulk of DP resettlement. Unless the nations 
open their doors wider, only a few will have an oppor 
tunity to resettle in the brief remaining lifetime of the 
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International Refugee Organization, the UN agency 
which sponsors these movements. 

In the two years since it was established, IRO has 
helped more than 600,000 displaced persons to repatriate 
or to resettle in new lands. With the world’s largest 
civilian fleet—forty chartered ships—it is today moving 
more than 30,000 men, women, and children each month 
to far-flung ports. 

Though IRO has continually urged the countries of 
resettlement to take a fair share of the hard core, it has 
never made acceptance of the handicapped a condition 
for receiving single workers and families desirable from 
a labor point of view. This constant draining off of the 
young and the strong 


The estimate of 160,000 was based on a recent IRO 
survey (see table). While it was conceded that 50,000 of 
the 174,300 now in the camps would repatriate or resettle 
in IRO’s final year, new intake and the addition of 
refugees in areas not studied would bring the total legacy 
up to approximately 160,000 persons. The director-general 
was given the right to allocate to those groups which 
assume permanent responsibility for these tragic leftovers 
the funds which the IRO would spend for their care and 
maintenance up to June 30, 1950. But this will hardly 
constitute “adequate provision.” 

The table shows the composition of the present hard 
core group, and reveals their major handicaps as health, 
age, family composition, personal or occupational prob- 
lems, the uneconomic size of the family unit. In these 
data, each refugee 
and each family was 





has made the residue 
even less acceptable. 

The IRO Constitu- 
tion says: 

“Genuine refugees 
and displaced persons, 
until such time as 
their repatriation or 
resettlement and re- 
establishment is effec- 
tively completed, 
should be protected in 
their rights and legiti- 
mate interests [and] 
should receive care 


, 


Class 
HEALTH HANDICAPS 


AGE LIABILITIES 


Unattached men over 45 
Unattached women over 40 
Childless couples over 40 


FAMILY COMPOSITION 


and assistance. ... 

But IRO’s eighteen- 
member General 
Council, at its last 
meeting in July, de- 
cided in effect that the 
job would be finished 
by June 30, 1950. A 
number of the mem- 


Criminal or security record 


Miscellaneous 


FAMILY UNIT TOO LARGE 





The DP’s That Nobody Wants 


Unmarried, widowed, separated, or divorced 
women, with child under 17 
Member of unmarried couple 


PERSONAL OR OCCUPATIONAL 


Professional, specialist, clerical worker over 35 


counted only once 
though many had 
more than one handi- 
cap. 

Viewed as totals the 
figures seem very dis 
couraging, but when 
examined in terms of 
individuals the picture 
is brighter. In gen- 
eral the “hard core” 
falls into three main 
groups: 

First, the many who 
are obviously good re 
settlement material 
right now but who 
are turned down for 
mass schemes by the 
selection missions be 
cause of arbitrary re- 
strictions or caprice. 

Second, those who, 
although unacceptable 


Total 


48,900 


Total, all classes 








ber nations favored 
continuance for a 
longer period; the final decision was influenced by a 
group of countries which included the United States, 
largest single contributor to IRO. The desire of the U.S. 
and other governments to wind up IRO is commendable 
from many points of view. It forces the IRO, the many 
interested voluntary agencies, and even the governments 
themselves to take realistic inventory of the remaining 
problems and their possible solution. In addition, it is 
forcing a number of DP families, whose years as refugees 
have deadened their ability to think and plan, to face 
their future in concrete terms. But there is danger that 
responsible international machinery will cease to function 
before adequate provision is made for those who do 
not wish to repatriate and who cannot resettle by the 
deadline set. 

The director-general of IRO, J. Donald Kingsley, was 
authorized by the Council to negotiate directly with gov- 
ernments, occupying authorities, and institutions to ar- 
range for permanent care for the final hard core, estimated 
at 160,000, who probably will be denied resettlement op- 
portunities because of physical, social, or economic handi- 


caps. 
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at the moment for 
most schemes, have remediable handicaps, including those 
who can be medically and vocationally rehabilitated; 
mothers with growing children who soon will be self 
supporting; unmarried couples whose position may be 
regularized when, for example, the death of a previous 
spouse can be established. 

Third, the true hard core, those who never will be self- 
supporting again because of age, chronic illness, blindness, 
or other serious and incurable handicaps. These people 
are alone or in family groups that are unable to shoulder 
the burden. 

With this range in mind, let us consider the alternatives 
confronting the men, women, and children now in the 
DP camps. 


1. Repatriation—The number taking this road back 
has steadily declined since UNRRA, and today it totals 
fewer than 1,000 a month. From the standpoint of the 
hard core, repatriation represents a very tangible solution 
because it is nonselective. The tubercular, the crippled, the 
mentally ill, the ex-criminal—whatever their kind or con- 
dition, they are accepted in their homeland. As the IRO 
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nears its end repatriation may become more popular for 
those who do not want to remain in Germany but for 
whom resettlement anywhere else is a fading hope. 

2. Resettlement—Several countries are liberalizing 
their entrance requirements to accept older persons, 
larger family groups, unaccompanied youth, unmarried 
mothers, and other categories previously spurned. New 
Zealand has accepted only 1,000 DP’s to date, but more 
than halt were trom the hard core. Under the Displaced 
Persons Act, the United States is accepting many oldet 
persons and larger family groups, given adequate assui 
ance of employment and housing. Further, the U.S. now 
will admit ex-TB’s whose disease has remained arrested 
for at least a year. If other nations would do likewise. 
the number in the hard core because of tuberculosis would 
be considerably reduced. 

Australia has been generous in accepting unaccom 
panied youth and mothers with small children. Canad 
is showing increased interest in professionals and special 
ists. Norway has repeatedly set an example to more pros 
perous countries by taking a limited number of the aged 
or handicapped. Great Britain, which as a rule has ac 
cepted only single workers, recently expanded its criteria 
to permit the reunion of some families. 

Israel has not only taken a larger number of displaced 
persons than any other country, but the selection has been 
on a family basis, with the whole unit, sick and well, 
old and young, included. As a result, the IRO survey 
showed that only 27 percent of the remaining 
Jewish DP’s are in the hard core, as compared 
with 46 percent of the non-Jews under IRO 
care. 

The French government, with financial 
help from IRO, plans to assume responsibility 
for more than 21,000 persons now receiving 
assistance from IRO, a large percentage of 
them Spanish Republicans and others in the 
hard core category. Belgium, Switzerland, 
Denmark, and the Netherlands probably will 
be able to absorb the hard core refugee cases 
now in those countries. 

The Catholic Missions in East Africa are 
preparing to take over the care of 200 aged 
and physically handicapped institutional cases. 

The prospect for residual groups in East 
Africa, the Lebanon, Turkey, and the Middle 
East is less clear. So is the future of 5,000 
refugees, mostly Russian, who were evacuated 
from Shanghai some months ago to a tem- 
porary camp at Samar, in the Philippines. 
Many of these have been displaced for at least 
thirty years. The problem in these outlying 


Dr. Mykola Terlecky, a physician in the 
Polish Ukraine before the war, is study- 
ing to perfect his English in spite of 
knowing that foreign doctors are unwel- 
come in most English speaking lands 


spots is complicated by the difficulty of getting govern 


ment selection missions to travel so far to look over 
the candidates. 


3. Local Settlement— More than 75 percent of the hard 
core refugees in IRO’s charge are in Germany; another 
seven percent in Austria. For those who refuse to re- 
patriate and who are not accepted for resettlement be 
fore next June, there remains only the “local economy.” 

Handing over the residual load to the Germans and 
Austrians is an unhappy solution. The mutual antipathy 
between Germans and Austrians on the one hand, and 
most DP’s on the other, is bitter and deep. In addition, 
both Germany and Austria are heavily burdened with the 
refugee problems of their own bombed-out populations, 
plus some 11,000,000 Volksdeutsche and Volksoesterretche, 
expelled by other nations. 

Whatever the official policies of the new Austrian and 
Western German governments, whatever the terms of 
the peace treaties, local officials in both countries are likely 
to discriminate against the displaced in employment, 
housing, rations, and even civil rights. If most of the 
hard core is to be abandoned in Germany and Austria, 
as all portents indicate, what minimum provision can be 
made to give these people some measure of security? 
This is the chief problem facing an IRO with limited in 
fluence and less than a year of life. The IRO General 
Council, unable to resolve the dilemma, recommended to 
the UN Economic and Social Counci!, now in session, 
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that “international assistance in the protection ot relugees 
should continue unbroken.” It left to the council to de 
cide, however, whether or not an international fund 
should be set up to provide material aid for refugees 
after IRO ends. 


IRO puRSUES ITS EFFORTS TO REDUCE THE 
number of refugees and to make whatever advance prep 
arations are possible for the rest. Early this spring, the 
Organization set up a Working Party, with representa 
tives of both IRO and voluntary agencies, to study hard 
core problems and work toward a feasible solution. 
Similar committees now exist in several of the principal 
IRO field territories. 

Most of the IRO funds for the last year are committed 
to feed and clothe the remaining DP population and to 
provide shipping for resettlement. A fund of $1,000,000 
(less than $6 apiece for the 174,300 now in the category) 
has been earmarked by the General Council for hard 
core. It is doubtful whether any additional backlog will 
be available for those who will be abandoned in Germany 
and Austria. 

In Germany, the best plan seems to be to work through 
the denominational welfare agencies which have had 
experience in caring for dependent groups. Some of 
these organizations are related to Lutheran, Catholic, and 
other international or U. S. agencies already cooperating 
with the IRO, But the complexity of the situation, and the 
issues of human welfare involved, call for a measure of 
supervision by a permanent agency of the UN or some 
other international body. Undoubtedly, some of the 
younger DP’s would emigrate if they knew that a reliable 
institution in Germany or Austria would take care of a 
relative whose age or handicap bars the resettlement of 
the entire family. 

According to provisional plans, IRO would arrange 
with the occupying authorities and the German Land 
[state] governments to turn over suitable centers to these 
indigenous agen- 
cies. During its 
final year, the 
Organization 
would provide 
the institutions 
with the neces 
sary supplies and 
eg uipment, be- 





Case 2603 


Maria is a widow, 53 years old, who 
came to Germany from Rumania, 
where the family had a small farm. 
The oldest son, 21, was employed 
by UNRRA in a food warehouse 
and is now a policeman at the IRO 


ulons as may be 
required by the 
occupying auth- 
orities for the 
care of displaced 
persons. This 
would call for 
no great finan- 
cial expenditure 
by the German 
or gan izations 
and they would 
fall heir to facili- 
ties, not other- 





Case 432 


A Ukrainian farmer, 39, and his 
young wife, now in Austria, were 
accepted for a_ Brazilian farm 
scheme in January 1949, but when 
they appeared before the medical 
mission with their 10-year-old son, 
the family was rejected. The reason: 
their only child had lost an arm 
five years before, when the train on 
which the family was fleeing was 
bombed by the Nazis. Six months 
later, the family registered for 
Australia, only to be rejected again 
for the same reason. 


Both parents are skilled farm 





camp in the U.S. Zone of Germany, 
where they live. He studies English 
in an evening class. The 16-year-old 
daughter is learning the dress- 
maker’s trade. Two younger boys, 
11 and 15, are still in school. 


This healthy, hard working family 
does not want to return to USSR- 
dominated Rumania, or stay in 
Germany. Their dream is to make 
a fresh start “somewhere else,” but 
they refuse to be separated. They 
have registered for several resettle- 
ment schemes, and for each they 
have been turned down—because 
the father is dead and the mother 
“over 40.” 








gin moving the 
hard core refu- 
gees into them, 
and previde care 
and maintenance 
until June 30, 
1950. After that, 
the German 
agencies would 
have to take 
over, receiving 
from the Land 
governments 
such contribu- 


workers who have spent all their 
lives on the land. They continue in 
vain to seek a country which will 
accept them with their disabled 
child—a promising boy who has 
every prospect of growing up to 
useful self-support if he can have 
an artificial limb and appropriate 
vocatienal training. 


wise available, 
which eventually 
could) be used 
for their own 
purposes. Such 
agencies as the 
World Council 
of Churches, Lu- 
theran World 
Federation, and National Catholic Welfare Conference 
might help their denominational counterparts to organize 
and run these centers. : 

The position of the relatively small Jewish group is 
somewhat different, since today there are no native Jewish 
agencies in Germany, and no Jew would willingly go to 
a German institution. The Jewish Voluntary Agencies 
have asked IRO to consider allocating to them, or to the 
government of Israel, a fund to help provide font the 
Jewish hard core until the problem is liquidated 











I, Its cLosinc YEAR [RO witt WiINp UP A NUMBER OF 
constructive projects designed to improve the resettlement 
potential of many hard core families, and to speed their 
reestablishment. 

A medical survey last year showed that approximatel 
27,000 displaced persons, with some 35,000 dependents, 
were physically disabled. Of these, about fifty percent 
could be restored to productivity through physical and 
vocational rehabilitation. This work is going on in eight 
centers in Germany, Austria, and Italy, and six additional 
centers will be established this year. It is believed that some 
7,000 men and women can be rehabilitated under this 
program by June 30, 1950. Extension for only one more 
year would complete the rehabilitation of virtually all the 
disabled who can be turned into good resettlement risks. 

Some of the rehabilitation centers are for TB cases. 
In addition, the IRO General Council endorsed a pro- 
posal for a TB settlement, modeled along the lines of 
Papworth Village in England, to be established in the 
U. S. Zone of Germany. British experience has shown 
that many TB victims can become economically  self- 
sufficient, even though they are unable to compete for 
employment under ordinary conditions. However, it is 
necessary to provide for basic care, maintenance, and op- 
portunity for sheltered employment for a minimum of 
five or six years. The village for tubercular DP’s would 
have about 1,000 settlers, with equipment for training and 
employment in such occupations as cabinet making, up- 
holstery, printing and binding, and leather work. To 
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launch such a settlement would cost about $250,000 or 
one-fourth of the total IRO funds now in sight for the 
hard core. 

Vocational training is another means of fitting refugees 
for resettlement. At the end of May, more than 9,000 were 
learning new skills or refreshing old ones at IRO and 
associated vocational schools. Similarly, IRO language 
classes, in which 36,000 were enrolled, make the refugee 
more acceptable to the selection missions, and, inci 
dentally, help his adjustment in a new country. 

In IRO camps, and among eligible refugees not receiv- 
ing care and maintenance, are many whose future plans 
are completely unrealistic. Between now and November 1 
individual counseling will seek to direct the efforts of 
the hard core DP’s themselves to plans suited to their 
needs, qualifications, and opportunities. IRO’s welfare 
counselors are finding that referral for rehabilitation, 
vocational training, medical attention, legal aid in regu 
larizing a marriage, and similar services lift many a hard 
core case into a more hopeful category. 

Intellectuals sometimes fare less well than illiterates 
when it comes to consideration by selection missions. The 
missions seldom knowingly accept such persons, even 
though they volunteer for labor schemes. To be a teacher. 
lawyer, architect, or engineer is a great handicap for 
anyone over thirty-five years old, the theory being that 
trained persons above that age are less adaptable than are 


Erna Lasorte, Trieste 


A widow with two children—among the unwanted. 
Then, by luck rather chan legal qualification, they 
are actually on their way to a home in New Zealand 


IRO Photo 


This shoemaker discusses resettlement possibilities with a sympathetic visitor. 
Even skill in his trade cannot overcome the age handicap. He is fifty-five 
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younger men and women. A Latvian woman lawyer in 
her thirties has tried in vain to go to Canada as a domestic 
worker. But the chairman and chief medical officer of a 
camp in the British Zone of Austria—a Yugoslav doctor 
in his forties who had a postgraduate year at Johns Hop- 
kins—was more successful. He and his wife and two 
children have a visa to emigrate to the United States, 
where he will work as a hired hand on an Ohio farm. 
Despite the shortage of doctors in many parts of the 
world—including rural America—barriers to practice re- 
main high and thorny. 


- NTARY AGENCIES WORK WITH IRO IN PLACEMENT, 
rehabilitation, language training, vocational training, coun- 
seling, and similar projects. Several agencies are now spon- 
soring children’s homes and hospitals, and institutions 
for the aged, such as the old people’s home operated by 
Church World Service on the Wolfgangsee near Salz- 
burg. Here IRO furnishes the basic food and clothing 
ration and provides medical care, but the agency carries 
most .of the staff and other operating responsibilities. 
Such a project, if it is to continue beyond the life of IRO, 
will require substantial new support. 

The agencies are helping in other ways. Some are 
pressing tor U. S. assurances, or facilitating the migration, 
to Australia, Canada, and South America, of individuals 


Last Word 


who, while acceptable settlers, fail to meet the rigid 
criteria of most selection missions. Other agencies arrange 
for the reception of new immigrants. 

These organizations have indicated their desire to co- 
operate “within the limits of their currently diminishing 
resources” but have made it clear that they cannot become 
the residuary legatee of the hard core problem. They 
call for a solution by international action. A representa- 
tive of their joint Standing Committee, addressing the 
IRO General Council in July, said it was evident that 
“the work which IRO was created to carry out will not 
have been completed by June 30, 1950.” He praised IRO 
for achieving “an unprecedented mass resettlement of 
refugees” but added that there remains “a substantial 
residue of equally deserving persons who continue to have 
a valid claim upon the sense both of justice and charity 
of the nations of the world.” In this he gave expression 
not only to the feelings of the voluntary agencies, but of 
IRO workers, too, who hold that reestablishing the hard 
core in dignity and decency is just as urgent a responsi- 
bility as moving the able-bodied resettlers to their brave 
new world. 

A western European delegate to IRO’s General Council 
showed his awareness of the problem at a recent meeting. 
Recalling his wartime experiences, and eyeing his asso- 
ciates from member countries in terms of age, girth, 
and occupational status, he remarked “But for the Grace 
of God, any one of us might have been included in the 


hard core.” 


What language will the last word be 
one man will speak against the sky 
when ice or fire is closing in? 

What word empowered to be the heir 
of all words ever, will be there 

to tell the stars of what has been? 

It might go on and ride the arc 

of nothingness from dark to dark, 
echoing down the last lightyear, 

and none to hear it, none to hear. 


Ingeborg Kayko 
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New York and Its Puerto Ricans 


AILY, PLANES AND SHIPS ARRIVE IN 
New York from San Juan, crowded 
with Puerto Ricans coming to settle on 
the mainland. The lure is the same as 
with all great migrations—the prospect 
of better wages and living conditions. 
Most of the newcomers stay in New 
York because that is where their friends 
are. They have increased the city’s 
Puerto Rican population from 70,000 in 
1940 to perhaps more than 200,000 to 
day. What do they find and how do 
they fare? United States citizens yet 
psychologically foreigners, handicapped 
by the lack of English, of training, of 
funds, and, too often, by discrimination, 
they do not always fare well. 
Responsible city officials are concerned 
over the problem, for the city is not pre- 
pared to assimilate such large numbers, 
short as it is on housing and other facili- 
ties, and lacking in trained Spanish- 
speaking personnel. Nevertheless, a 
variety of programs have been devised. 
The resource to which the newcomer 
is likely to turn first is the Puerto Rican 
Employment and Migration Bureau, set 
up last year by the Puerto Rican Depart- 
ment of Labor. 
The first barrier to the migrant’s suc 
cess is lack of English. The bureau 
to the city 


serves as consultant board 


of education on educational programs 


for Puerto Ricans, and directs new 
comers to adult English classes. 

Housing is a thornier problem. The 
city’s housing shortage is well known 
and the migrant’s lack of funds usually 
limits him to the worst dwellings in the 
substandard tenements, 

The bureau’s employment division re- 
fers the migrant to available jobs within 
the city or elsewhere. Frequently, how 
ever, the migrant’s lack of training as 
well as community discrimination limit 
his opportunities to the service trades 


or other unskilled labor. 
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Another good friend is the board 
of education. The board makes a real 
attempt to help the Puerto Rican child 
adjust without losing too much of his 
In the face of such large 

But 


own culture. 
numbers, the task is staggering. 
some progress is being made. 


M... SCHOOLS PLACE NEWLY ARRIVED 


Puerto Rican children with other young 
sters of similar age, regardless of prior 
schooling, and provide supplementary 
coaching in English and other subjects. 
To give these children a feeling of 
worth and to help them win acceptance 
from their 
include, in their social science curricula, 


schoolmates, some schools 
study of the cultural contributions of 
Puerto Ricans and other ethnic groups. 

Other schools are utilizing the device 
of the parranda or “from-home-to-home” 
festival, an adaptation of an old Puerto 
Selected 
backgrounds— 


Rican custom. groups of 


youngsters of varying 
Puerto Rican, Italian, Russian, Jewish— 
visit in homes representative of differ 
ent cultures. Sampling the cookery of 
each and chatting about customs, crafts, 
music, and dancing, the children learn 
to respect the cultural contributions of 
other ethnic 

But the 
parents too, for it is sharply aware of 


grouns. 
school is concerned with 
the pitfalls in educating the child too 
far beyond the sphere of his own home. 
School employ 


sundry devices to win Puerto Rican 


community workers 
parents to participation in PTA’s. That 
they meet with some success is evidenced 
by the fact that in one school a Puerto 
Rican mother is PTA president. In an- 
other neighborhood, largely inhabited by 
Puerto Ricans, the school community 
worker has stimulated the organization 
of a block current 
projects include supervision of street 


association whose 


play and a course in child care. 

Other allies of the migrant are the 
health centers maintained by the city de- 
partment of health. In East or “Spanish” 
Harlem, there is the greatest 
concentration of Ricans, the 
center places a wide range of protective 
services within ready reach of the new 


where 
Puerto 


comer, utilizing the help of social 2gen 
cies, citizen groups, and Spanish news- 
papers for publicity. The center has a 
few Spanish-speaking nurses and is seek 
ing more. 

The health department is on the alert 
usual 


for tuberculosis, the companion 


of poverty and overcrowding. During 
a recent citywide drive for tuberculosis 
detection, publicity in Spanish brought 
a large turnout of Puerto Ricans to the 
center for X-ray. 

The health department staff is alert 
also to signs of emotional conflict, all 
too likely among people struggling to 
adjust to a bewildering and often hostile 
new environment. Here, city psychiatric 
and _ social called 


services agencies are 


on for help. 


aes WITH THE PROBLEM OF 


giving the Puerto Rican client guidance 
in his own language, the city departmeat 
of welfare is searching for qualified 
Spanish-speaking workers, preferably of 
Puerto Rican background. A drive con 
ducted to this end during the past year, 
with the help of local colleges, social 
agencies, and Spanish newspapers, 
tripled its contingent of these workers. 
needed, for the 


But many more are 


Puerto Ricans have at present the 
highest relief rate of any group. 


The 


local customs has led to some strange 


newcomers’ unfamiliarity with 


requests. For instance, several mothers 
have asked the department to place their 
under the im 


children in institutions 
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pression that these are like the private 
schools of the island. 

The city’s school, health and welfare 
programs, along with special services de 
veloped by many private agencies, are 
helping many Puerto Ricans. But the 
xrim realities of the overcrowded city, 
and the likelihood of continued migra- 
non, point to the necessity of developing 
more opportunities for these migrants 
in other areas of the nation where jobs 
and housing are more plentiful. These 
people are Americans, but they need 
the same kind of resettlement service 
affordea displaced persons from abroad, 


Never Mind the Child 
As Educational Policy? 


R ESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IS 
notoriously handicapped by the 
material with which it deals. The “con 
trol group” is a clumsy and unsatisfac 
tory substitute for the laboratory in 
which the natural scientist can repeat 
his experiments under exact conditions 
until his results are certain. But beyond 
this limitation is the responsibility of 
the social scient:st to his materials. The 
student of human beings is not dealing 
with atoms, viruses, chemicals, or min- 
erals, and must proceed much more 
cautiously. That most 
are aware of this responsibility goes 
without saying. The occasional research 
report which reveals a blind lack of re 


social scientists 


gard for the possible effects of the study 
on its human “guinea pigs” is a shock 
ing document. And such is “Children 
of Brasstown,” by Celia Burns Stendler, 
published by, and with the 
blessing of, the Bureau of Research and 


recently 
Service of the College of Education, 
University of Illinois. 

So, too, is “Democracy in Jonesville 
Study in Quality and Inequality,” by W. 
Lloyd Warner and Associates, a “team” 
ot investigators functioning under the 
Human 


auspices of the Committee on 


Development, University of Chicago 
30th 


interviews 


Harper) studies are based on 


personal with groups of 
adults and of children who were asked 
very specific questions about them 
selves, their community, their neigh 
bors, and their friends. In both, a group 
ot school children (fifth and sixth grade 
n Jonesville, somewhat more diversified 
asked to “rate” 


according to social- 


in Brasstown) were 


their classmates 
economic criteria supplied by their in 
terroyators. 

Let us consider some of the details 


ot the Brasstown study which are fairly 
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typical not only of the methods used 
in these two projects, but of the kind 
of blind-spot social research — here 
exemplified. 

This is a study. of the “awareness of 
the symbols of social class” among the 
children of an unidentified, small 
(15,000) industrial city. The purpose 
was to discover to what extent the 
group selected as a sample (children in 
the first, fourth, sixth, and eighth grades) 
thought of themselves and their school 
mates as “upper middle class,” “white 
collar class,” and “working class.” Thus 
the children were asked, according to 
the report, “Can you tell about the 
children in your |school| room? Can 
you pick out the ones whose families 
have more money than the average (or 
are high in society)? And can you pick 
out the ones whose families don’t have 
so much—are below average (or are 
low in society)? The ones who are just 
about average?” ‘Then each child was 
asked to rate ten children in his grade 
according to these crass criteria. 

As a final step in the procedure, the 
children were required to play “Guess 
Who?” This was “a guessing game” 
with forty questions, each to be an- 
swered with the name of “the person in 
your room you think is the best guess.” 
For example: “Who has the most 
spending money?” “Who lives in the 
best section of town?” “Who is most 
likely to work in the Brass shop when 
he or she grows up?” “Who doesn’t 
have much to play with?” “Whose 
clothes often need mending?” “Who is 
the best dressed pupil in the room?” 
“Who has the nicest home?” “Whose 
parent doesn't have a very good job?” 
“Whose house isn’t very well kept up?” 
“Who has a maid to help at home?” 
It is all too easy to imagine the spite, 
the envy, the anger, the humiliation 
with which the children compared notes 
and reported at home on their answers 
to the questions asked them in the 
course of the study, including “the 
guessing game.” 

The families of the Jonesville children 
having been “class-typed,” the children 
“rate” their “age 
mates” according to criteria similar to 
the Brasstown standards, such as “popu- 
lar, “leader,” “don’t like,” 
“not well-dressed,” “unpopular,” “dirty.” 
The study shows that even the “lower 
lower class” children ranked the “up 
per class” children as “cleanest,” “best 
mannered,” “best looking,” “most popu- 
lar,” and so on through the “virtues,” 
and branded their fellows exiled with 
outer darkness of 


were required to 


“clean,” 


themselves to the 


“Jower-lower” as “dirty,” “unpopular,” 
and so on down the “undesirable” list. 

The replies were written in unsigned 
booklets secretly coded so that the in 
vestigators could identify each writer. 
Anyone who knows children knows 
that though their judgments were sup 
posedly anonymous, they were the sub 
ject of endless gossip, heartburning, 
teasing, and smug self-satisfaction on the 
playground and at home. 

Neither study reveals any effort on 
the part of the teachers or the parents of 
Brasstown or Jonesville to protect the 
school children from such an ordeal, 
though a few individual parents in 
Brasstown refused to let their children 
“participate.” 

It is, of course, only by the pains 
taking work of the social scientists that 
modern society can hope to solve urgent 
problems of human behavior, human 
understanding, leadership, education— 
to cite a few. But against gains in in 
sight must be set the costs of the in 
vestigation, including intangibles. Read- 
ing these reports, it is hard to imagine 
any college of education sanctioning 
such an assault on youthful minds and 
spirits; or to believe that a great uni- 
versity such as Chicago or Illinois could 
in this fashion project 
potentially so harmful to a group of 
school children. Whatever the inquiry 
uncovered as to “the class awareness” of 
the Brasstown children and its “impli 
cations for education,” or the status of 
“democracy” in Jonesville, it seems all 
too likely that the young participants 
themselves will be divided henceforth 
into two sharply defined classes: the 
and the sufferers 


sponsor a 


unmitigated snobs 


from an inferiority complex. 


Fifty Years of 
the Juvenile Court 


nN Jury 1, 1899, TH ESTAB 
lishing the first children’s court in 
the world went into effect in Chicago. 
The September issue of Focus, journal 
of the National Probation and Parole 
Association, features an article by Mar 
jorie Bell which briefly reviews these 
first filty years and looks ahead to pos 
sible new developments. 
The Cook County measure, which has 
for similar enact 
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served as a model 
ments in twenty states and the District 
of Columbia, was passed after consider- 
able effort on the part of social and civic 
organizations, notably the Chicago 
Woman’s Club and the Catholic Visita- 
tion and Aid Society. The aim was not 
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only to get dependent, neglected, and 
delinquent children out of the criminal 
courts, but out of the jails, as well. 
Julia C. Lathrop, later the first director 
of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
in the forefront of the fight. 
The annual conference of the National 
Probation and Parole Association, which 
met in Cleveland in June, featured the 
juvenile court in its program. In_ his 
address, Charles L. Chute, vice presi 
dent. of the association, commented on 
the first half century thus: 
“The establishment of the 
juvenile court was one of the greatest 
advances for child that has 
ever occurred. Like all reforms, it was 
developed by the pioneers before the 


was 


first 


welfare 


general public had grasped its signifi 
cance or was prepared to accept all its 
implications. There are still too many 
who are not yet ready to do so today- 
and that is probably the basic reason 
why we have not yet realized the ideals 
ot the founders.” 

As Mrs. Bell points out in her article, 
it became evident early in the history of 
the children’s courts that “the problems 
of the child and problems of the parents 
are intertwined and sometimes insep 
From this 
the concept of a family court handling 
both 


cases. No such court, dealing with all 


arable.” realization, came 


domestic relations and children’s 
aspects of family life, has yet been 
established. There are indications, how 
ever, that such a development may be 
close at hand, among them the report 
American Bar 
Association which has been studying 


of a committee of the 


divorce law in relation to family welfare. 

The committee recommends that the 
quasi-criminal character of present 
divorce proceedings be eliminated, and 
that a modern family court supplant 
the present philosophy of guilt and pun 


“Well, then, summon the police. They 


will tell you, as have I, that your re- 
course is in civil, not criminal law.” 
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ishment with procedures of diagnosis 
and therapy. Such a court would deal 
with the family as a whole, bringing 
to bear on the problems of children 


and their parents the resources of 
casework, psychology, psychiatry, and 
trained counseling. This was 
one of the ideals of the founders of the 
juvenile court movement to which Mr. 
Chute referred at Cleveland; it remains 
the child 


concept 


a goal of those working in 


welfare field today. 


What Do We Know 
About Poliomyelitis? 


i ee UNUSUALLY HIGH TOTAL OF POLIO 
cases this year has turned public 
attention to the scientific possibility of 
which, in 


greater or take an 
annual toll of young lives and limbs. 


preventing these visitations 


smaller numbers, 

In a sort of panic, some organizations 
are demanding that the federal govern 
research and appro 


ment “take over” 


priate immediately a billion dollars or 
more to “conquer” the disease. Such ex 
treme proposals indicate not only a 
widespread fear, but an equally wide 
spread misunderstanding. 

Many people believe, similarly, that 
the atomic bomb was devised in a mir 
aculous three-year period by the concen 
tration of five thousand scientists with 
two billion federal dollars to spend. 
Actually, the development of the bomb 
was an engineering rather than a re 
search project—the application of known 
principles to a specific purpose. But 
these principles had been worked out by 
generations of scientists in many lands. 

Research into poliomyelitis still is 
research into basic principles; it has not 
reached the dramatic stage of effective 
application. 

What are some of the present gains 
and goals of the scientists? 

They now know that polio is not a 
single disease, but a family of diseases, 
each type caused by a virus. Three 
viruses causing human cases of polio 
have been identified; there may be 
others. 

They know that the viruses attack 
nerve cells, sometimes causing paralysis 
or death. But how and why nerve cells 
are affected by these viruses can be an- 
swered only through further research 
into the nature of the body cells. 

It is known that destruction of nerve 
cells does not occur in every instance. 
In fact, for every recognized case, there 
may be from five to ten additional 
persons who are carrying the virus with 


out showing any symptom. 

It is known that polio is transmitted 
most frequently in the intimate kind 
that households, 
where members of the family use the 
linen, bathing 
known 


of contact occurs in 


same eating utensils, 
facilities, and so on. It is not 
how it is transmitted. Nor is it know: 
why some individuals seem to be mucl 
more susceptible than others—why, for 
example, two children in a family de 
velop the disease but a third does 
not; why one of the two is crippled 
while the other recovers completely. 

It is known that in their active state, 
the polio viruses destroy nerve cells, 
and simultaneously they incite the pro 
duction of antibodies which help pro 
tect nerve cells against their own de 
structive effects. In the inactive state, 
the viruses lose the 
cells, without losing the capacity to in 


power to destroy 


cite the production of the guardian an 
tibodies. Eventually, having determined 
the number and nature of the viruses 
capable of causing human cases of polio, 
and discovering a method of producing 
each virus in quantity, the scientists 
inactivating the 


expect to succeed in 


virus particle, so that it loses its power 
to destroy, but retains its power to 
incite the production of the protective 
antibodies. This is the long and patient 
road to a safe, effective polio vaccine 
These examples are, of course, only a 
few of the many aspects of the disease 
on which research is in progress. The 
National Foundation for Infantile Par 
alysis provides funds for the treatment 
and after-care of thousands of victims 
Simultaneously it makes possible the 
of research, 


vast integrated 


with “teams” of specialists at work in 


program 


sixty-eight university and other centers. 
Virtually every man and woman known 
to be qualified for polio research is at 
work on The 
4 ' 
quest for knowledge follows three lines 


one of these projects. 


simultaneously; the nature and control 


of the disease; the amelioration ot 
crippling after-effects; the training ot 
qualified personnel for further researeh 
and for the care of polio victims. 
Infantile paralysis remains a frighten 
ing shadow over every home and every 
community. But Dr. Harry M. Weaver, 
research, 


the Foundation’s director of 


recently wrote, “Progress . . . continues to 
be made at an ever increasing rate 

such progress, in fact, that one can stat 
with complete confidence that the an 
swer to poliomyelitis can and will bx 
obtained within the foreseeable future. 
if adequate funds to support the pro 


gram of research are maintained.” 
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Comings and Goings 


at the APWA 


“ag THE TWENTIETH OF THIS MONTH, 
the American Public Welfare As- 
sociation will have a new director, 
LOULA DUNN-—the first woman to 
hold this position. Miss Dunn needs no 
familiar with 

She is, in 


introduction to 
the public welfare field. 


persons 


fact, a former president of the organiza- 
tion she will now direct, succeeding J. 
Milton Patterson of Maryland in 1945. 
For the past twelve years she has been 
commissioner of Public Welfare for the 
State of Alabama. 

First appointed to head Alabama’s 
welfare system by Governor Bib Graves 
in 1937, she not only weathered a num- 
ber of different political administrations, 
but managed gradually to lift the de 
partment’s standards of administration, 
of personnel, and of public assistance. 
As a Alabama, 
once considered a back 


result, 


ward state in social wel 
fare matters, has now 
the reputation of being 
one of the most progres- 
sive, not only in the 
South but in the 


whole. It is 


coun 
try as a 
one of the few states 
to have a really compre 
hensive and modern 
system of child weltare 
services — a 


Miss 


gan to nurture even be 


program 
which Dunn_ be pith 
fore her commissioner- 
ship, when she was assistant director of 
the Alabama Child Welfare Depart- 
ment, 

Not the least of her 


has been the development of unusual 


achievements 
confidence in communities throughout 
the state in the principles of a sound 
public welfare administered 
by trained personnel. 

A native Alabaman, Miss 


tended the Alabama Polytechnic Insti 


program 


Dunn at- 
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Leona W 
Loula Dunn 


tute and the University of North Caro 
lina. She began her career in her home 
state as a child welfare worker and 
later became director of social service 
for the Alabama Relief Administration, 
then supervisor of social work in twelve 
states for the Work Projects Adminis 
tration. During the past year she was 
a vice-president of the National Con 
ference of Social Work, and at present 
is vice-president of the Child Welfare 
League of America and a national board 
member of the American Association of 
Social Workers. 

In Chicago, Miss Dunn will take up 
a position vacated last July when HOW- 
ARD S. RUSSELL resigned as_ the 
director of the American Public Wel 
tare Association. 

“After six and a halt years of steady 
traveling, I needed a change of pace,” 
said Mr. Russell recently in explanation 
of his move. 

At present, he is working on a survey 
of the Hartford Welfare Department 
tor the Connecticut Commission on Gov 

ernment Organization. 

Before going to the 

APWA he was for five 

years secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Depart 
ment of Public Assis 
tance. 

Mr. Russell went into 
public welfare adminis 
from private 
1934 


Pennsylvania 


tration 
business in when 
the old 
Emergency Relief Board 
was set up. After serv 
ing for four years on 
ERB’s administra 


tive staff, he 


Cooper the 
was made 
deputy secretary of the newly organized 
Public 


During a year of leave from the public 


Department — of Assistance. 


welfare field, he directed a survey of 
local hospitals for the Community Fund 
ot Philadelphia. 

“The beauty” of his present situation 
is that he has no plans, Mr. Russell says. 
When he finishes the Hartford survey 
After that 


assign 


he expects to “go fishing.” 


he may accept some temporary 


social welfare in terms of significant people 


ments before searching for “that ideal 
small town” where he and Mrs. Rus 


sell will settle down. 


Sp 


De NEW CHIEF OF THE VETERANS 
Administration social service division, 
ROGER J. O. CUMMING, comes to 
his important post this month not only 
with professional training and exper 
ience as a social worker, but with an 
impressive family tradition in the field. 
He describes himself as “mostly Welsh, 
with a large clan of socially minded rela 
tives. In spite of the influence of my 
father’s hard-headed electrical engineer 
ing practice, I grew up listening to 
discussions about social problems of 
people. One of the family social work- 
ers was a visiting teacher, another a 


child 


teachers in 


welfare worker, and two others 

social work.” 
No newcomer to the Veterans Ad 

ministration, Mr. Cumming for the past 


that 


schools of 


three vears has been chief of 
agency's social service section in the 
former branch office in Fort Snelling, 
All the branch offices now 


The technical and 


Minnesota. 
have been abolished. 
consultative help they provided will be 
supplied in a new form, and VA social 
workers will be attached to the staff of 
the five Area Medical Directors located 
in Boston, St. Paul, St. Louis, Atlanta, 
ana San Francisco. 

As chief of the social service division, 
Mr. Cumming will head a_ professional 
staff. which 1.300 


workers among the 


now numbers about 


social distributed 
various types of stations located in all 
parts of the country. Of these, 70 are 
regional offices with out-patient serv 
ices, 130 are hospitals, and 15 domiciliary 
homes. The aim of the social service 
division is to help the veteran make full 
use of all his legislative benefits, in 
cluding medical examination and treat 
ment, rehabilitation and adjustment, 
disability compensation. Mr. Cumming 
explains, “Our job is basically casework, 
whether labeled medical or psychiatric 
includes some 


or not. It sometimes 


groupwork and community organiza 
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tion in the usual social work effort to 
restore and strengthen an individual’s 
capacities and resources for living.” 

The new chief was graduated from 
the University of Minnesota in 1932. 
From the School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration at the University of 
Chicago, Mr. Cumming went to the 
juvenile court in Washington, D. C., 
then back to work for his Ph.D. 

“I would probably be at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago still because of my in- 
terest in the school,” Mr. Cumming 
writes, in reply to a Survey inquiry, “if 
Fred Hoehler had not recommended me 
to the State of Minnesota for welfare 
resist. the 


administration. I could not 


temptation to participate in the develop- 


ment of a new civil service program.” 

Mr. Cumming wrote the department’s 
Merit System Plan and “had high hopes 
of seeing gradually improving stand 
ards.” Then came the war. 

His three years’ service in the navy, 
much of it in military government, in- 
cluded the Okinawa campaign and 
occupation. Though the demands of 
Mr. Cumming’s task on the island— 
“aiding the sick, burying the dead, build- 
ing stockades, helping revive native in- 
dustry, corralling labor battalions, sal- 
vage work” —was exacting, he “felt most 
ineffective in service and recognized the 
activity as having a different basic pur- 
pose from social work. However, I did 
learn a good deal about soldiers as 
human beings, sometimes with a great 
need for help. My work with the VA 
has confirmed this.” 

Mr. Cumming, who is married and 
has two children, has three times re- 
turned to his native Minnesota after far 
wandering, but he goes to his new as- 
“with the that 
Washington will be a more or less per- 


signment realization 
manent home.” 

As chief of the social service division, 
he succeeds JACK H. STIPE, formerly 
of the Oregon Public Welfare Commis- 
sion, and later the Community Service 
Society of New York City. Like his 
successor, Mr. Stipe is a veteran, having 
served in the European theater. He is 
leaving the VA to attend the General 
Theological Seminary. 


+ + + 
| LEONARD W. MAYO re- 


turns to New York this month to be- 
come general director of the Associa- 
tion for the Aid of Crippled Children, 
he will, in a sense, also be returning to 
an old love—the child welfare field in 
which he first began his social work 
career. He will, however, have very 
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different responsibilities than in the days 
back in 1922 when he was a teacher at 
the Opportunity 


Farm for Boys in 


Maine. His new job will be to map and 
direct a program of a $12,000,000 agency 
engaged in research, personnel training, 
demonstration projects, and direct serv 
ices to crippled children. 

For the past eight years Mr. Mayo 
has concentrated most of his efforts 
in the educational field, serving first as 
dean of the School of Applied Social 
Sciences at Western Re 
serve University in 
Cleveland and, from 
1947 to his recent resig- 
nation, as the univer 
sity’s vice president. But 
the academic  atmos- 
phere never insulated 
him from the world of 
reality for he remained 
in the thick of both na 
tional and community 
welfare problems 
through service on 
com 
this 
period he also managed 


to comply with community reque sts to 


making 
During 


policy 
mittees, 


direct studies of their welfare programs, 
among them a study of the federated 
fund raising and planning services of 
metropolitan Pittsburgh completed last 
winter. 

Prior to going to Cleveland, Mr. Mayo 
of the Welfare 


Council of New York City. Previously 


was associate director 
he had served successively as assistant 


managing director of the Children’s 
Village at Dobbs Ferry, New York, as 
a member of the faculty of the New 
York School of Social Work, and as 
personnel director of the New York 
City Emergency Relief Bureau. 

In 1948, he was president of the Na 
tional Conference of Social Work, which 
that year was holding its 75th anniver- 
sary and meeting in conjunction with 
the International Conference ot Social 
Work in Atlantic City. Mr. Mayo also 
figured prominently in the 1943 con 
ference, serving as chairman of the local 
committee which played host to the 
meeting in Cleveland. He has also man 
aged to find 
writing and contributed an article in 
the February 1949 Survey, “Conflict or 


time for considerable 


Partnership,” which received nationwide 
notice. 

At present he is president of the Child 
Welfare League of America, chairman, 
National Commission on Children and 
Youth, and chairman, National Com- 
mission on Chronic Illnesses. 


Leonard W. Mayo 


At the Aid of 
Crippled Children, Mr. Mayo will have 


Association for the 


the ultimate responsibility for carrying 
out the two objectives recommended by 
a survey committee, set up by the as- 
sociation’s board when it inherited $11,- 
000,000 from the late Milo M. Belding 
five years ago. As a result of a two year 
planning study, carried out under the 
direction of William McPeak, the board 
defined its objectives as: making grants 
for projects in researgh, demonstration, 
and education for the 
aid of crippled children: 
and operating as a direct 
service offering treat 
ment, care, or other as 
sistance to crippled chil 
dren. 
The fifty 
association has tradition 


year old 


ally provided education 
al and orthopedic serv- 
ice for crippled children 
in New York City. Un 
der the expanded pro 
gram these services may 
be extended where need 
Is apparent. 

In its research program the associa 
tion plans to make grants in the broad 
field of the handicapped, especially for 
children, to aid in the prevention and 
treatment of physical disabilities and 
diseases. 

these activities, Mr. 
Mrs. Alice 


executive 


In directing 
Mayo 
FitzGerald, the 


will be aided by 
association’s 


director. 
oe 
Crarice H. L. PENNOCK wut 


direct the new program of field work 
in the social sciences at Vassar, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by Sarah 
Gibson Blanding, president of the col 
lege. The planned expansion and de 
velopment of field work in four social 
science departments will be financed by 
a five-year grant from the Carnegie Cor 
poration. 

Widely known as a skilled executive 
and coordinator, Mrs. Pennock served 
as secretary of the National Conference 
on Family Life, called by President 
Truman in May 1948. For the past six 
years, she has been a member of the 
Advisory Committee on Citizen Partici- 
pation of Community Chests and Coun- 
the National Social Welfare 
Assembly. She also has been a member 


cils and 


of the Vassar Summer Institute. 

A native of Louisville, Kentucky, Mrs. 
Pennock has degrees from both Vassar 
and Radcliffe. 
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Half Way—the Historian Sums Up 


HUGH WILSON 


66 N THE PRESENT CRISIS, LOOSE THINK- 

ing is more dangerous than ever; 
wishful dreaming without rational con 
trol may hasten catastrophe.” To count 
eract this danger, Professor Hans Kohn 
of Smith College presents a “balance 
sheet of the last fifty years” and an an 
alysis of the ideas and forces which 
have shaped this period of history. 
These essays collected as “The Twen 
tieth Century” (Macmillan. $2.50) rx 
veal the profound learning which made 
his “The Idea of Nationalism” one of 
the great contributions to contemporary 
scholarship. 

In this current book, after treating 
what he considers to be the disintegrat 
ing torces of the nineteenth century- 
divisive nationalism, the cult of force, 
the overwhelming of the individual, the 
attack on reason—he analyzes the ideas 
which have dominated the last fifty 
years: imperialism, racialism, fascism, 
national socialism, and communism. 
Without ever indulging in_ exuberant 
optimism he suggests that catastrophe 
can be avoided, despite the fact that 
“for some time Western mankind will 
have to live, without agreement and 
without war, side by side with a closely 
knit Communist world. This demands 
strength, patience, and a_ long-range 
view, but there are no quick solutions, 
no short cuts, no panaceas.” 

Dr. Kohn considers the year 1848 as 
“the beginning of the nineteenth cen 
tury.” Until that time, European in 
tellectual life was dominated by an 
eighteenth century outleok. Further, not 
until 1848 did the new industrial de 
velopments begin to have their impact 
upon the structure of society. Especially 
significant was the growth of a new 
class, the industrial proletariat, due to be 
given a dynamic faith by Karl Marx. 

Yet by the close of that focal year, 
men were discouraged and disillusioned, 


their dreams hopelessly shattered. “The 
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rising era of wars of class against class, 
and nation against nation frustrated the 
hopes of 1848.” This disaster, Profes- 
sor Kohn suggests, stemmed from the 
fact that in 1848, and the century 
thereafter, Europe was dominated by 
two new mass forces: socialism and na 
tionalism. These ideas “changed in the 
nineteenth century from liberal humani- 
tarianism to aggressive exclusivism, 
from the emphasis on the dignity of the 
individual to that on the power ot 
collectivities.” 


I. Evropr, THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
stimulated political activity and thought. 
French nationalism provided the impetus 
which was to transform Germany and 
Italy, but with a reverse twist which 
was to have disastrous consequences. 
Where the nationalism of the French 
Revolution had been linked with in- 
dividual liberty and rational cosmopoli- 
tanism, nationalism in Germany and 
Italy stressed the freedom of the nation 
from foreign governments. This na 
tionalism became not only anti-French, 
but a revolt against individualism and 
cosmopolitanism. A similar result fol 
lowed the development of national con 
sciousness in other countries, e.g., Rus 
sia and India. Since middle class liberal 
ism and democracy were deemed to be 
products of alien cultures, their values 
had to be rejected along with the alien 
political control. In all these countries 
there were liberal or Western groups, 
and it was the world’s tragedy that after 
the abortive efforts of 1848 their influ 
ence generally declined, to be replaced 
w?v extreme nationalists. 

Eventually these countries found it 
essential to adopt many of the social, 
economic, and technological reforms 
made necessary by Western industrial 
development. But these technological 
reforms were superimposed with no 


effort to adjust either the political o1 
the social philosophy to correspond 
with Western conceptions of a demo 
cratic, middle class industrial society. 
From the beginning, industrialism in 
Germany and Japan was planned and 
directed by the state as a means ot 
strengthening state power against the 
West. “The maladjustments ensuing 
from the discrepancy between outward 
form and inner life have proved, in the 
last tew decades, to be a most disturbing 
factor in international relations and one 
of the sources of strife between nations.” 

Liberal democratic society assumed 
that reason was common to all normal 
men and, therefore, rational solutions 
based upon discussion were possible in 
all disputes. But in the twentieth cen- 
tury the “cult of force” has assumed a 
dominant position, encroaching even in 
those countries which have accepted 
Western civilization. 


, Wortp War I, A MARKED 


change in all continental countries oc- 
curred. Rather than ending with the 
War, a War spirit seemed to pervade all 
social and political life, except in Great 
Britain and the United States. Both 
fascism and communism analyzed life 
and history as a continuous struggle 
which did not tolerate any spirit of ac 
commodation, and in which compromise 
was indicative of decadence. 

\long with the acceptance of force 
came the rejection of reason as a tool 
for meeting men’s problems. Wher« 
the West had appealed to individual 
autonomy against authority, “the poli 
tical and social philosophy of roman 
ticism, which was especially strong in 
Germany, began to doubt the right and 
ability of individual reason to find the 
truth.” It had been this belief in the 
right and duty of man to think for 
himself that led to the social and politi- 
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the American and 


French Revolutions, and ultumately to 


eal rationalism of 


that toleration essential in a democratic 


society. Perhaps this demanded too 
great an effort on the part of the in 
dividual. In any event, today “large 


parts of mankind seem impatient 

with the hard discipline of individual 
thinking, and full of desire to march in 
the 
masses, to overcome the loneliness and 


masses, to feel comradeship oi 
fear in the growing complexity ot the 
human situation.” 

In two brilliant essays, Professor Kohn 
provides an insight into Germany and 
Russia that should correct any tendency 
to think of their history as 
beginning in 1917 or 1933, 

He makes it clear that the 

totalitarian dictatorships are 

mass movements, even 
though led by minorities, 
and that their success came 
“because they gave form 
to the shapeless dreams of 
the To 
assume, as many have, that 


national masses.” 


terror alone is adequate to 
explain the mass support ot 
Hitler or Stalin is simply 
naive. Hitler did not con- 

quer the German masses, he represented 
them. For “Hitlerism was Germany's 
latest answer to the challenge of West 
ern ideas and the impact of Western 
Stalinism is in : 


forces, as the case of 


Russia. 


| ROFESSOR KOHN CONCLUDES WITH A 


reafirmation of his conviction that de 
mocracy as “the method of discussion, 
of open-minded critical inquiry, and of 
frequent and final compromise” provides 
man’s best hope. He believes that de 
mocracy has been revitalized under the 
totalitarian assault which brought about 
a “rethinking of its fundamental values 
and implications.” 
the 


He 1s convinced that 
attitudes and 
values have produced a new confidence 
in the 


attacks on its basic 
democratic nations and “an un 
precedented readiness on their part to 
cooperate in the defense of peace and 
liberty.” The that 
“what the American people refused to 


human result is 
do twenty years ago, the generation at 
the turn of the mid-century is willing to 
undertake. In the Atlantic Pact it has 
taken the most promising step toward 
world order... . The Atlantic Pact will, 
by its own nature, develop into an At 
lantic Union.” 

It is inevitable that in a panoramic 
treatment of a century’s intellectual and 


social development many generalizations 
The treat 


ment of imperialism as a carrier of 


should provoke challenge. 


Western ideals gives no insight into con 
temporary developments in India, China, 
and Indonesia. It is unlikely that Nehru 
or Soetan Sjahrir has been impressed 
by the restraining influence of a “rational 
business civilization.” And there is at 
least some reason to wonder whether 
the challenge of totalitarianism has led 
to a “reassertion of the fundamental at 
titudes and values inherent” in democ 
racy, or to a fearfulness which, at least 
in the United States, is leading to a 
denial of our basic precepts. 
Essentially, however, this 
work constitutes a defense 
of Western liberalism and 
a call for the revival of that 
tradition as a guide for 
meeting contemporary 
problems. Therefore funda 
mental criticism hinges on 
one’s acceptance or reyec 
tion of that ideology. One 
is left with an uneasy feel 
ing that Kohn 


has credited the noble vir 


Professor 


tues of the last century to 
Western middle class lib 
eralism, while seeming to imply that 
the evils are largely confined to those 
countries which have rejected that in 
fluence. He provides no adequate ex 
the the 


values of a middle class society, a revolt 


planation for revolt against 
which has occurred in Western societies 
as well as in those outside the pale. 
One readily accepts the interpretation 
of German and Russian development as 
in part a reaction against Western ideas, 
but was there not more involved? In 
dustrialization and the market economy 
were purchased at a social and human 
cost which men have increasingly found 
to be intolerable. Fear, frustration, and 
violence are integral aspects of Western 
society as it has evolved. They would 
exist had Marx and Lenin never been 
born, for they stem directly out of the 
institutions and ideology of an individ 


ualistic, competitive, capitalist society. 


| ERHAPS MEN HAVE REJECTED “RUGGED 


of the 
former provid 


individualism” in favor “group 


community” because the 


ed no social basis for sustaining in 


dividual integrity. Is not our contem 


porary dilemma compounded by the 
fact that Western liberalism provides 
an inadequate theoretical basis for a 
political philosophy capable of dealing 
with scientific, 


modern technological, 
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TO GUIDE 
THE YOUNG 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC 
STUDY OF THE CHILD, 
Vol. ll IV. Anna Freud, 
Heinz Hartman, M.D., Ernst 
Kris, Ph.D., Mg. Eds. $10.00 


CHILDHOOD AND AFTER. 
Essays and Clinical Studies. 
By Susan Isaacs, Sc.D. $ 4.50 


CHILDREN IN CONFLICT. 
Twelve Years of Psychoana- 
lytic Practice. By Madeleine 
L. Rambert. Preface by Jean 
Piaget $ 3.25 


YOUR CHILD MAKES 
SENSE. A Guidebook 
for Parents. By Edith Bux- 
baum, Ph.D. Foreword by 
Anna Freud ..§ 3.25 


ADOLESCENCE. Its Social 
Psychology. By C. M. Flem- 
ing, Ph.D. $ 4.50 


SEARCHLIGHTS ON DE- 
LINQUENCY. New Psycho- 
analytic Studies. K. R. Eissler, 
M.D., Ph.D., Managing Edi- 
tor $10.00 


THE PSYCHO-ANALYTI- 
CAL APPROACH TO 
JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY. By Kate Fried- 
lander, M.D. $ 5.50 
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“A mind- 
opener. 


—EDWARD WEEKS, Atlantic Monthly 


VERSTREET 


Author of 
ABOUT OURSELVES and 
INFLUENCING HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


@ This exciting new book by 
“the man who makes psychology 
intelligible’ shows how the psy- 
chological discoveries of our 
time reveal new insights into 
human beings. More than that, 
it fills a great need because it 
enables the lay reader to under- 
stand the values of psychology 
in terms of his own life. 


@ The author describes how 
our immaturities of attitude 
and action cause most of our 
difficulties. He defines matur- 
ity and makes clear why ma- 
turity and adjustment are not 
necessarily the same thing. He 
shows how to evaluate maturity 
in ourselves, reveals how the 
process of becoming mature 
takes place, suggests a five- 
point program for individual 
achievement, and makes clear 
how maturity of mind helps the 
individual to move forward 
into new confidence and wis- 
dom. 


"A sane, brilliant, humane book." 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES «+ $29 


W. W. NORTON 
& COMPANY 


101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 
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and social development? It is not neces- 
sary to reject the values of liberalism, 
but they must be restated to include that 
degree ot social control necessary to 
make them meaningful in modern so 
Getv. 

If liberal ideals are to continue 
to influence men tn the twentieth cen 
tury, they must be founded upon an 
economic system which can provide sta 
bility, individual security, and substan 
tial equality as a basis for secure political 


democracy. 


BEHIND THE CURTAIN, 
Gunther. Harper. $3 


by John 


Harry Hansen 


4 Is RATHER OBVIOUS THAT THE TITLE OF 
John Gunther’s book about certain 
countries in eastern Europe, “Behind the 
Curtain,” dropped the word “iron” en 
route. This came about when Mr. 
Gunther, visiting these areas with his 
wite to determine the effect of Commu 
nist domination and influence, found the 
curtain to be made partly of gauze. Pass- 
port examination was superficial; the 
police of Yugoslavia had no time to 
shadow mere Americans—they were busy 
following Russians and Czechs; an 
(American travel unobserved 
through Warsaw, Budapest, and Prague; 
in fact, Czechoslovak authorities were 
not aware that James A. Farley, a dis 


tinguished American “antipathetic to 


could 


communism,” was moving freely abc ut 
their streets. 

But communism was in the saddle in 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary, the principal satellite countries 
visited by Mr. Gunther. He could not 
obtain entry into Russia. He observed 
that the United States is the sole support 
ot the Greek government; without our 
military and financial help, it would fall. 
Ir. a quick survey of Italy he observed 
that Italy's own needs determine her 
political allegiance; the peasants, who do 
not know what communism implies, 
would vote it in if it suited their immedi- 
ate purpose. Mr. Gunther talked with 
Tito, but cannot quote him; it is likely 
that his sympathetic comment on “the 
irrival of Yugoslavia into tentative free- 
dom from Russia,” and the recommenda- 
tion that, if it becomes independent, we 
would be blind not to help, despite so- 
cialism, reflects Tito’s views. 

Mr. Gunther contributes little that is 
new in information: his usefulness lies in 
his ability to bring difficult political and 


ring advertisements please mention Tut 


economic problems into the focus ot per- 
sonal experience. He is able to do this by 
thumbnail sketches of how the leaders 
look and talk. The best sketches of this 
kind are of Hungarian leaders: Matyas 
Rakosi, born Rosencranz, deputy prime 
minister, “who can pick up the telephone 
and call Stalin in the Kremlin without 
intermediation;” Zoltan Vas, secretary 
general of the Supreme Economic Coun 


! 


cil—arrested at ( 


16 for being a Comm 
nist, he served 16 years in jail. Through 
his talks with officials, Mr. Gunther 
conveys briefly their inborn conviction, 
fortified by suffering, that communism 
is not only best for their people but in 
evitable; that although some allowances 
may be made for national prejudices, 
nationalism, as such, is an obstacle, and 
collectivization of farms necessary. In 
Hungary, as in other countries, abuse of 
the United States goes on as a matter of 
policy; the average citizen, who has no 
knowledge of American life, cannot help 
being affected by what he reads. 

Mr. Gunther clarifies a great many 
matters for his countrymen, simplifying 
the issues. In addition to visiting the 
capitals, taking a quick glance at Turkey, 
flying in the Berlin air lift, stopping in 
Paris and London, he has done a great 
deal of homework and incorporated into 
his work, with credit, information al 
ready provided by other American ob 
servers. 

He has come to the conclusion that 
socialism is going to be permanent in 
these countries, if not in all of Europe, 
eventually; there can be no return to the 
feudal states of eastern Europe. 

He does not expect 
Russia to precipitate war, 
because she is weak in 
lustrially; he thinks con 
litions today serve Rus 
sia’s. purpose. None of 
While he criticizes Rus 
diplomacy as 


this is news. 
sian bad manners in 
crude, but possibly “a deliberate exer 
cise in policy,” he seems to put the im 
mediate onus for the Berlin deadlock on 
the West: 

“The whole Berlin crisis might have 
been avoided except for the fact that 
both Americans and British were so vio 
lently annoyed at being presented with 
one more fait accompli.” 

The best quality of Mr. Gunther's 
“brief report,” as of his other writings, 
is the genial informality of the writing. 
Instead of taking the pose of an expert, 
who knows much that he may not tell, 
Mr. Gunther tells exactly what he knows 
and how he obtained it. The reader, 
captivated by the fairness of his chronicle, 
Survey) 
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comes closer to understanding the eastern 
European attitude toward the United 
States. 


LEFT, RIGHT AND CENTER: Con- 
flicting Forces in American Labor, by 
Sidney Lens. Henry Regnery. $4 


Joel Seidman 


[’ IS NOT NEWS THAT CERTAIN UNION 
leaders have entered into “backdoor 
agreements with employers, or that some 
unions have been controlled by racketeers 
and others by Stalinists; but it is news 
when such matters are discussed frankly 
and publicly by a union official. This 
thoughtful volume by Sidney Lens, busi- 
ness agent of a Chicago local of the 
Building Service Employes’ International 
Union, bears abundant evidence of the 
unusual courage of its author, as well as 
of his extensive knowledge of labor rela 
tions and his deep insight into the prob- 
lems that 
the book shows the results ot wide read 
ing, the author draws liberally for illus 


American unions face. While 


trative material upon his own practical 
experience, 

Lens portrays the labor movement 
American 


He 


pure and simple trade 


against. the background of 
‘conomic and social developments. 
that 


unionism triumphed in the Gompers era 


oeliev es 


partly because it offered to business a 
basis for profitable collaboration. A  vir- 
tual alliance was entered into, he argues, 
under skilled 
higher wages and union security in re 
turn for lower wages and open shop con 
ditions for the unskilled. Business union 


which workers received 


ism, opportunism, dishonesty, bureaucra 
cy, and machine rule, in his opinion, 
have been closely connected in the 
American labor movement. 

For the Stalinists, Lens has little use, 
as a group whose primary objective is to 
further the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union. They are now, as he sees them, 
the reactionary center of the American 
labor movement, as the business union 
ists, with their oucdated policies, consti 
tute the extreme right. 

Lens proposes that progressive and 
socialist unionists, who comprise the true 
left, the 
unionists and form an “educational alli- 


ance” as a counterweight to both business 


cut their ties with business 


unionism and Stalinism. He presents a 
strong plea for an independent political 
party of labor. He also proposes that 
flexible 
related plants, industries, or geographic 


workers’ councils be set up in 


points. wherever joint action is desirable 
The rest of his program includes amalga 


mation of craft unions into an industrial 
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structure, labor unity, more power to city 
central bodies, and creation of unions for 
the unemployed within the united Jabor 
federation. 

Unfortunately some errors of fact have 
crept into the book. Thus the 60,000,000 
gainfully employed are treated as though 
all were employes, and Robert Owen is 
confused Robert Dale 
Owen. In addition, both the Wagner act 
ClO) are 


with his son, 


and the aterpreted in a highly 
questionable manner. Lens discounts the 
Wagner 
that the right to organize had already 
been won on the picket line. He asserts 
that the CIO was formed to stop radical 


act almost completely, arguing 


unionism, with the moderate labor leader 
of the Lewis type thus becoming busi 
ness’ first line of defense against labor. 
The student of labor relations will also 
regret the virtual absence of documenta- 
tion, except for direct quotations. These 
are relatively minor blemishes, however, 
and provocative 


upon a stimulating 


volume. 


WITHOUT MAGNOLIAS, by Bucklin 


Moon. Doubleday. $3 


Beulah Amidon 


en Iy THE STORY OF THE RISE OF A 
southern Negro family to American 
“middle class” levels, at least to the out 
ward symbols ot education, comfortable 
homes, good clothes, white collar jobs, 
and an almost stereotyped correctness in 
English usage. In telling this story, Mr. 
Moon (born in Wisconsin, reared and 
educated in Florida, according to his pub 
lisher’s blurb) pictures life on the cam 
pus of a segregated Negro college, and 
shows some ot the frustrations and dis 
appointments ol the educated young 
Negro in New York City, as well as in 
the South. Through his characters, Mr. 
Moon dramatizes many facets of his 
scene. There is the rude and ignorant 
and his out 


old “cracker.” tor instance, 


spoken race prejudice; his son-in-law, 
the liberal newspaper editor who strives 
to better race relations without disturb 
ing community mores; the light skinned 
wife of the Negro college president and 
her color snobbery; the college president's 
stake 


vated education; the brilliant young his 


<conomic and social—in  segre 


teacher dismissed bec ause, the day 
iufter Hiroshima, he believed and stated, 
‘Even if the bomb had not been ready, 


it was still the same answer, for if it had 


tory 


been they would not have dropped it on 


German civilians. Instead, they would 


have waited until they could find an 
that white.” 


enemy Was not 


True or false, this is the conviction of 


mention Tht 


i ee | 


"Recommended for its 
clear... and convincing 
presentation” + 


CORLISS 
LAMONT’S 





) Humanism 
as a 


|Philosophy 





For modern men and women seeking 

an intellectually acceptable philoso- 
phy, Dr. Lamont’s book offers a con- 
sistent, compelling and inclusive way 
of life based on scientific fact and pres- 
entday human needs. 

If you find it difficult to surrender to 
dogma, cults or revelations — without 
sacrificing your intellectual integrity — 
you may be a Humanist without being 
aware of it. Here is a philosophy you 
can honestly accept — in this era which 
demands courage and intelligence in the 
facing of human problems. 

Prof. Herbert W’. Schneider, in The 
Survey, says: “Corliss Lamont has 
achieved a difficult and useful task; he 
has outlined a philosophy of life in 
simple and honest terms.” $3.75 


— eka 
“Library Journal Second Printing! 


At Your Bookstore or Order Direct from 


@ PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 





Publishers 


15 East 40th Street, Dept W, N.Y. 16 
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Essentials of 
Public Health 


by William P. Shepard, 
B.S., M.D., M.A. 


With 3 Collaborators 


A handbook of the purposes and 
methods of publie health work. De- 
scriptions of various health agencies 

present-day conditions and their 
background—the progress made by 
public health workers in conjunction 
with the medical profession. “... a 
well-rounded description of the whole 
field with considerable information 
useful to anybody interested in com- 
munity health.”——American Journal 
of Nursing. 600 Pages. Hlustrated. 
=5.00 


Safeguarding 
Motherhood 


by Sol T. De Lee, M.D. 


A sound supplement to the physi- 
cian’ sadvice, providing the expectant 
mother with authoritative informa- 
tion on pregnancy and labor and with 
psychological preparation. It shows 
the wav toa full use of today’s medi- 
cal achievements. 135 Pages. 12 Hlus- 


trations. $2.00 
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| worker for the 
| became superintendent, we see the child 


| get in, will I ever get out?” 
himself; and the author offers a gentle 
| criticism of caseworkers who too often 


tens ot thousands ur Negro Americans 
today, the terrifying measure of the 
bitterness engendered by the injustice 
and discrimination which are the theme 
f this significant novel. Most readers 
will agree that the George Washington 
Carver Award “for outstanding writing 
by or about American Negroes,” was 


worthily bestowed. 


FORTY-FIVE IN THE FAMILY, by 
Eva Burmeister. Columbia University 


Press, $3.25 
Helen Glenn Tyson 


5 pew Is A BOOK ABOUT CHILDREN, AND 
the lives they lead in a Children’s 
Home, seen through the eyes of a sen 
sitive person who happens to be the 
superintendent. It is a joyful book, 
written with humor and understanding. 
Both parents workers can 
read it with interest and profit. 

the author had _ been 


and _ social 


case 


Because 
institution before she 
before he comes to the Home. “If | 
he asks 


regard institutional care as a last re- 
sort, and unconsciously infect the child 
with their own attitudes. The prepara 
tion of the child for his new life, and 
the staff of the Home, particularly the 
house mother, for his reception, is the 
significant contribution to the thinking 
in this field. One does not soon forget 
the little boy, deserted by his mother, 
the night to his 
“Lady, are you 


who calls through 
patient house mother 
there?” and again and again receives 
the comforting assurance that she is in- 
deed there. 

According to Webster, discipline is 
“training which strengthens,” and it is 
to that theme that the author speaks. 
She believes in self-expression and 
wholesome release of feelings. But she 
also points out that “We need to be 
consistent and firm, and to make clear 
that there are certain limits. Children 
like to know what those limits are.” 

A Home must first of all provide “a 
good climate” in which young lives can 
grow and blossom. The description of 
the induction of a new worker into the 
work of the Home offers significant 
suggestions to the heads of institutions. 
The qualities that must be sought in 

are defined. The 
the hope that the 
work will soon take 


house mother 


expresses 


the 
author 
schools of social 
cognizance of the need for training in 
this important field of institutional serv- 
ice. She looks for “courses and certifi- 
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Books ¢ 


MANAGEMENT 
AND THE WORKER 


By F J. Roethlisberger and Wil- 
liam J. Dickson. The famous Haw- 
thorne-Western Electric study of 
industrial relations. “A hard-headed, 
objective account.” — Business 
Week. “Business managers will 
find the book valuable for its sug- 
gestions as to how to go about the 
study of their particular problem 
of improving morale and securing 
the benefits of increased output that 
Re with it.”"—American Economic 

eview. 9th printing. 615 pages, $5 


MANAGEMENT 
AND MORALE 


By F. J. Roethlisberger. An indis- 
pensable handbook for everyone in 
oage work—this little book can 
elp immeasurably in detecting 
sources of trouble between labor 
and management. 8th printing. 
THE 194 pages, $3 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


or BUSINESS 
LEADERSHIP 


Edited by Harwood F. Merrill. 
Seven top authorities (including 
Jack I. Straus, President, R. H. 
Macy; Richard R. Deupree, Presi- 
dent, Procter and Gamble; Allen 
W. Dulles, Partner, Sullivan and 
Cromwell, etc.) define the new 
responsibilities of business toward 
the public, labor, government, con- 
sumers, stockholders, and the 
orld. Highly readable. 2nd print- 
B- $2.50 


ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT 
By Chester I. Barnard, President, 


Rockefeller Foundation. Everyone 
who has read his famous Functions 
of the Executive, the most original 
and effective book on the subject 
ever written, will want to read Mr. 
Barnard’s latest evaluations of the 
problems of business organization. 
2nd printing. $4.09 
THE FUNCTIONS 
or THE EXECUTIVE 
7th printing, $4.00 
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cates” and preparation that would 
parallel nurses’ training or the educa- 
tion of a nursery school teacher. 
Throughout the description of the 
daily life of the Home she shows the 
sustaining strength of the board, supple- 
mented by the helpful, wise participa- 
tion of individual members in everyday 
activities of the children and staff. To 
an unusual degree, this Home seems to 
have gained that unity of purpose and 
understanding on the part of the board 
and staff members, and children’ which 
all good children’s institutions strive to 


achieve. 


AMERICA’S HEALTH: A Report to the 
Nation, by the National Health Assem- 
bly. Harper. $4.50 


Dr. Haven Emerson 


HE LONG AWAITED OFFICIAL REPORT 
Te the National Health Assembly is 
admirable in manner, enduring in value 
for a host of responsible people, com- 
petent and authoritative, satisfying in its 
thoroughness, impersonal and objective 
in its composite authorship. 

The materials of the National Health 
Assembly of May 1948 appear at last in 
all their thoroughness, a source of in- 
controvertible fact and mature opinion 
arrived at by professional groups trained 
in the medical and social disciplines. This 
volume is basic to an intelligent under 
standing of health services and medical 
care for the American people. 

The fallacies, " 
the special plead- & 
ing for political | 
purposes of “The 
Nation’s Health: 
A Ten Year Pro- 
gram,” issued 
some months ago 
by the Federal Se- 
curity administrator, can now be for- 
gotten as irresponsible borrowing and 
misinterpretation. 

“America’s Health” 

















presents 


fifteen chapters a concentration of in- | 


formation and practical deduction not 
equalled by the product of any previous 
assembly called to advise our officers of 
government and guide the thinking of 


our people. The needs in fourteen famil- | 


iar fields are questioned, and _ rational, 
practical solutions sought and conserva- 
tively expressed: Health and Medical 
Personnel; Hospital Facilities; Local 
Health Units, Chronic Disease and 
Aging: Maternal and Child Health; 
Rural Health; Research; Medical Care; 
State and Community Planning; Re- 
habilitation; Dental Health; Mental 
Health; Nutrition; Environmental Sani- 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Rehabilitation 
of the 
Handicapped 


A Survey of Means and Methods 


Edited by William H. Soden, Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Northampton, Mass. 


Prepared by 45 Contributing Specialists. 


This book brings under one cover representative accounts—by specialists in the 


various phases of the rehabilitation process—of procedures in current use for the 
mental and physical rehabilitation of persons disabled by illness or injury. 

Its scope is wide, beginning with medical, surgical, and psychiatric techniques, and con- 
tinuing with the vocational, social, educational, and psychological procedures which help to 
develop limited abilities. Among the many techniques described are those used with 
amputees, poliomyelitis cases, the aged and infirm, the arthritic, those with speech difficulties, 
the psychoneurotic, alcoholics, and the blind. 

The authors are connected with institutions in which outstanding work is being done. 
The articles, non-technical in nature, deal with subjects of interest to physicians, nurses, 
medical technicians, therapists, psychologists, social workers, educators, vocational counselors, 
399 pages $5.00 


and anyone who wants an overall view of the field. 


Length of Life 


A Study of the Life Table 


By Louis |. Dublin, Alfred J. Lotka, and Mortimer Spiegelman, 
all of Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


REVISED EDITION. This book traces and interprets the progress in health and longevity 
from earliest times to the present, with emphasis on the social and scientific influences that 
have brought about this »rogress. The authors have used the facilities of one of the out 
standing statistical offices in the insurance business to digest basic contributions in vital 
statistics, public health, and medical science as they bear on longevity. 

Here is a wide range of material on the relation between longevity and family history, 
history, and occupation. For 
workers generally, there is a 
a life table. And the volume 
in a single source. 379 pp. 


vital statisticians, students of the social sciences, and health 


includes the most extensive collection of life tables available 
126 charts and tables. $7.00 


feeeece MAIL THIS FORM saeeeq 


The Ronald Press Company 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 


Send me the books checked. Within 5 
days | will either remit full price, plus 
mailing charge, or reutrn the books. (We 
pay mailing if you remit with order.) 


[) Rehabilitation, Soden 
Length of Life, Dublin, ef al... 
] Money Value, Dublin ef al. ... 


The Money Value 
of a Man 


By Louis |. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, in 


collaboration with Mortimer Spiegelman 

DEVELOPED out of the authors’ work in 
life insurance in determining the money 
value of persons at various ages according to 
their earnings. Of value to economists, 
health officers, and social workers interested 
in the costliness of disease and premature 
death; to every adult person concerned with 
the responsibility of family protection; to 
those charged with making fair awards for 
personal injury and incapacitation. Extensive 
recomputations have been made in the tables 
to conform to altered conditions. Revised 


Edition. 65 charts and tables. $6.00 


Mame 

Firm 

Address 

State 


City Zone 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
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THE FIRST SUCH RECORD EVER PUBLISHED, OF... 


Group Medicine & 
Health Saaonense 





By R. E. ROTHENBERG, M.D., 
KARL PICKARD, M.D., and JorL 
ROTHENBERG. Foreword by 
Georce BagHR, M.D. (Dr. 
Rothenberg is head of the Cen- 
tral Medical Group of Brooklyn, 
one of the country’s largest, 
and with Dr. Pickard and Joel 
Rothenberg helped to found it.) 


B® This book is the full record of the Central 
Medical Group’s two years of effective service in 
giving full medical attention to its 14,000 sub- 
scriber-patients. Comprehensive, completely docu- 
mented and reliable, it presents the precise detailed 
experience of a large-scale Medical Group operat- 
ing under a Voluntary Health Insurance Plan. It 
tells exactly what care and attention subscribers 
receive for their prepaid insurance and also what 
services —— physicians perform, the 
amount of time they devote to the oy how their 
work is divided, how c 
In GROUP MEDICINE & HEALTH INSURANCE IN 
ACTION, you will find the information that will 
enable you to make intelligent decisions about 
health insurance. We advise that you order this 
important book now before you forget to do so. 





Crown Publishers, 419 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 

Please rend ~~ Caged gee AND HEALTH 

INSURAN CTION will deposit with 

Postman 35. 00 «i ‘in cents panies If not com- 

pletely satisfied, I may return book in 10 days for 

full refund of purchase price 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE. STATE. 

© SAVE C. O. D. POSTAGE CHARGES. Check box 

and enclose $5.00. We then pay postage. Same 

refund privilege 25A 
Se ee ee ee ee ee oe ee oe ae ae oe oe 


PEEP EEEEEEEEEE EEE SEEEEE TESS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


LIVING’ WISELY 
AND WELL 


A Discussion of Techniques 
of Personal Adjustment 


The material in this volume is pub- 

lished at the request of both doctors 

ind laymen, so that it may be avail- 

able to the many who needs its help. 
CONTENTS 

Edited and with a Preface 

by William B. Terhune, M.D., 


Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry, 
Yale University School of Medicine. Medical 
Director, Silver Hill Youndation for the 
Treatment of the Psychpneuroses 


Mental Hygiene in Childhood 
by Douglas A. Thom, M.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Psychiatry, Tufts 
Medical School 

Mental Hygiene for the 

Adult in the World Today 

by Kenneth E. Appel, M.D., Clinical 
Professor of Psychiatry, School of Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania 

The Mental Hygiene of 

Later Maturity 

by Winfred Overholser, M.D., Sc.D. 


Professor of Psychiatry, George Washington 
University School of Medicine 
Copies can be secured by sending $2 to 
The Silver Hill Foundation, 
New Canaan, Conn. 
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tation, and a general chapter en Inter- 
national Cooperation in Health. 

The Health Assembly was well con- 
ceived, the members chosen with discre- 
tion, the work organized in a truly dem- 
ocratic manner, the appearance of its Re- 
port a credit alike to the composite 
authorship and to the publishers. 

This is a good book which was needed 
and will long serve well teachers, stu- 
dents, legislators and administrators, as 
well as the professions concerned with 
health and medical care. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS ON MENTAL 
HEALTH, London 1948. Columbia 
University Press. Vols. I, II, and III 
$2.50 each, Vol. IV, $5 


George Britt 


, ees FOUR PAPER-BOUND VOLUMES, 
printed in England, are the official 
record of the International Congress on 
Mental Health which was such a mile- 
stone in the history of mental illness; 
the Congress, incidentally, to which The 
Survey in its series on mental health 
gave such extensive advance notice. 

The Congress is going to remain a 
great landmark, apparently, for the pri- 
mary reason of its agreement to and 
publication of the Statement on Mental 
Health by the International Preparatory 
Commission. The assemblies, boards, 
and committees of the United Nations’ 
World Health Organization since then 
have made this Statement the founda- 
tion of their programs, even recognizing 
its attitude as fundamental to the ac- 
complishment of health programs out- 
side the mental field. 

Such results make these proceedings 
a sort of Bible to the profession. The 
four volumes cover the subject as fol- 
lows: I, History, Development and Or- 
ganization; II, International Conference 
on Medical Psychotherapy; III, Inter- 


national Conference on Child Psy- 
chiatry; IV, International Conference on 
Mental Health. Volume IV contains 
the Statement and the discussion on it. 
The first three volumes add up to more 
than 400 pages, the fourth, 330. 


OATH OF DEVOTION, by Julius Isaacs. 
Dutton. $4.50 


Edwin J. Lukas 


bes Is THE TESTAMENT OF ONE WHO 
cares deeply for his city—New York 
—for its citizens, institutions, and tra- 
ditions. It is the reminiscence of a de- 
voted public servant who, in serving the 
city of his birth, has been inspired by 
heart and mind, rather than by purse 
and political ambition. 

Judge Isaacs, a child of immigrant 
parents, educated in New York’s public 
schools, a veteran of World War I, a 
teacher, a practicing lawyer, an assistant 
corporation counsel, and finally a judge 
of an inferior criminal court is in him- 
self a symbol of the metropolis. A prod- 
uct of the College of the City of New 
York, from whose Ephebic Oath the 
title of this book is derived, the author 
recounts his experiences as a public ser- 
vant in much the fashion that a devoted 
son would describe his relationship with 
an equally devoted father. 

One of the book’s attributes is its hu- 
mility. Though Judge Isaacs frequently 
has been found in the center of problems 
fraught with tremendous significance to 
the city’s health and welfare, he makes 
no effort to enhance his own role i 
their resolution. He was a valiant cru- 
sader against the racket through 
which unscrupulous real estate operators 
tried to mulct the city of sums many 
times the actual cost of properties pur- 
chased in anticipation of their acquisi- 
tion for public purposes. He was active 
in the preparation of contracts for new 
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public housing projects, and the con- 
struction of the largest airport in the 
world. He defended his city (which he 
calls his “client”) in lawsuits based on 
a variety of causes, ranging from breach 
of contract arising out of the disposi- 
tion of garbage to claims of injuries sus- 
tained on icy sidewalks. 

But as a judge, perhaps, the author 
found both his deepest satisfaction and 
his greatest frustration. He served in 
the tribunal of petty crime and obscure 
people.’ Here he encountered the ped- 
dler and panhandler, the pickpocket, the 
prostitute, the panderer, the shrewd 
dealer in pornography. Here he dealt 
with people like those among whom he 
was born and bred; here he became 
even more intimately involved in their 
day-to-day problems. But most impor- 
tant, here he was made acutely con- 
scious of the wide gap between the pub- 
lic’s need for welfare services and avail- 
able welfare facilities. To the tasks of 
dispensing evenhanded justice and of 
helping the defendants brought before 
him to extricate themselves from seem- 
ingly insuperable difficulties, Judge 
Isaacs brought the warm sympathy pe- 
culiar to one who matured chronologic- 
ally and emotionally among such _peo- 
ple as the perpetrators and the victims 
of the crimes and misdemeanors tried 
in his court. 

This is the saga of public service ren- 
dered by a remarkable man who loves 
a city and its people, who hates injus- 
tice, and who found appropriate outlets 
for both his love and his hatred. 


ITALY AND ITALIANS, by Count 
Carlo Sforza. Translated by Edward 
Hutton. Dutton. $3 


Fred W. Riggs 


Py RED Hayes, AUTHOR oF “THE Girt 
on the Via Flaminia,” wrote re- 
cently, in The New York Times, “Per 
haps to be a tourist, or at any rate a 
visitor, is the only way we caa love a 
country any more.” When Count Sforza, 
now Italy's Foreign Minister, was de 
livering the lectures at the University of 
1942-3 which formed the 
basis for this series of essays, as for the 


California in 


earlier and more complete “Contem- 
porary Italy,” perhaps he, too, felt to- 
ward his country some of the detachment 
of the visitor, uncompromised by the 
crimes and follies of the object of his 
affection. Certainly, he has produced here 
a testimonial of his love for his native 
land. 

But more than any visitor could hope 
to perceive or transmit, Count Sforza 
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Democracy through Discussion 


BY BRUNO LASKER ° 375 pages ° $3.50 postpaid 
Willingness to talk things over has always distinguished the American 
way of life. But not every discussion is rewarding. Those who direct 
social movements, farmers, churchmen, club women, industrial man- 
agers, and good neighbors everywhere are learning that something 
more is needed than the give and take of promiscuous word-slinging. 
There are simple methods to bring minds together which everybody 
can learn; and one can school oneself to become sensitive to the diver- 
sity of meanings which words convey to persons differently keyed for 
their reception. 

In this book a well-known writer and social scientist sets forth with 
graphic illustrative detail the lessons of thirty years of experience 
with group discussion, pointing out how difficult discussional situations 
were met—or might have been. 

Eduard C. Lindeman warmly recommends this book as filling a long- 
felt need. He says: “It is neither a collection of discussion ‘tricks’ nor 
a pedagogical set of absolutes to be adopted and imitated. It is rather 
a wise and warm exchange of philosophy and method combined in such 
manner as to make the reading of the book itself a type of discussion 
experience.” 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY, 950-972 University Ave., N. Y. 52 
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evokes the inner spirit of his homeland 
out of a long experience of personal com 
munion, and the inheritance of genera 
tions of most in 
timate life. 

Perhaps, too, his years of diplomatic 


partic ipation, In its 


As Parents Wish 
They Could...” 


“This is a wonderful book 
for adolescents, to oxplain 
reproductive systems of man 
and beast. The style of writ- 
ing Is easy and direct. Ilius 
trations are infermative and 
ample. The book explains 
things as most parents wish 


; ¥ 


they could, and leaves little 
to the child's imagination. 
—Journal of the Medical Price $2.00, Postpaid 
Association pias 
EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 987-D, 251 West 19 St., 
New York tI 


service in China have deepened some of 
his insights into Italian life, for he de 
clares that the only country with a “po 





litical and moral formation of the 


people” analogous to his own is China. 
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He finds this analogy preeminently in 
the basic response of the Italian as of the 
Chinese peasant to his ancestral fields, to 
the grain ripening in “furrows traced 
before him by his father,” and in the 
“limpid oil of his olive garden, the wine, 
red or white, of his little vineyard; they 
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WORKERS WANTED 





CASEWORKER with professional training and 
experience preferred for multiple service 
Jewish Agency. Salary commensurate with 
qualifications. Write Jewish Social Service Bu- 
reau, 45 Church Street, Paterson, N. J. 


CASE SUPERVISOR with sound experience in 
private family agency. Experience in children’s 
work also acceptable. Beginning salary $3600 
to $4000 according to qualifications. 8897 
Survey. 








OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


WANTED—(a) Pirect« or, division of social serv- 
ices; university’ medical center; Middle West. 
(b) Case worker; medical social rogram now 
being organized; university mete al center; 
West. (c) Executive secretary; health and 
hospital division, council social agencies; con- 
siderable traveling. (d) Medical social service 
director; fairly large hospital; New England. 
(e) Male psychiatric social workers; large 
organization; Chicago. (e) Chief paychants: rc 
social worker; new hospital, 500 beds; 
4000-$4800, living quarters. S 8-1 
arson, Medical Bilveau, Palmolive 
Chicago 


Building, 





SAN FRANCISCO CATHOLIC SOCIAL 
SERVICE HAS OPENINGS 
aah conn 


Pane LD WEL 
E 


E Il 
GRADE II 
INTAKE AN 

WELFAR 
APPLY TO 
MARKET STREET, 


FOR PRO- 
UALIFIED FAMILY 
ARE CASEWORKERS 

. -$2664-$3708 
| Pe . -$2976-$3708 
| ear _ $3516-$4392 


D FAMILY 
4 SUPERVISOR $3516-$4392 


ENERAL DIRECTOR, 995 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





CASE WORKERS, MALE—aiter-care State 
training school for boys, located Elmira or 
Syracuse with some adjacent territory. P 
sonable case load, good working conditions, 
beginning $3174 with five annual increments. 
Also one position on staff of institution 
psychiatric clinic same salary, etc. Oppor 
tunity for permanence throug examination. 
C. W. Areson, Industry, New VoL 





EXPANSION OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE SERVICES IN ALASKA 


POSITIONS OPEN IN PUBLIC AS- 
SISTANCE AND CHILD WELFARE 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 


Customs and mores of people? 
Travel to remote areas? 
Building a future State? 


Following Social Work positions are 

being established in Public Assistance 
and Child Welfare in Alaska: 

District Supervisory position in Nome: 

$460.00 per month 

os Welfare Worker 

Sal. $414.00 per month 


Work in several of these areas should 
appeal especially to men. Opportunities 
are available for husband and _ wife 
trained in Public Assistance, Child Wel- 
fare, or secretarial work. Openings 
available all classifications from time to 
time. 

For application blanks and information 
write via airmail, stating qualifications, 
to: 

ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE 
Box 2781 Juneau, Alaska 


Burnei ice. 
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WORKERS WANTED 








WANTED 
A SOCIAL CASE WORKER (woman), 


graduate of an approved school of 
social work with several years experi- 
ence. This is a new position in the 
Personnel Department of a large, 
progressive, middle west department 
store. Salary commensurate with train- 
ing and experience. Please state age 
and marital status. 


8964 Survey 














| CASEWORKER — Opening for professionally 


in —_ multiple 

panding program. 
Limited case —_ 
an 


trained caseworker 
service family agency. 

Professional supervision. 
Board of Directors active in developin 
maintaining high standards case wor! 


and | 


NEURO PSYCHIATRIST—Certified or eli 
ble, Mental Hygiene Clinic, Virginia, Adults 
and Children, Child guidance training desir- 
able, not necessary. Court, school and agency 
contacts, all out-patient. 8936 Survey. 





CASEWORKER. Graduate of accredited School 
of Social Work, ability to speak Yiddish or 
German preferred, for family casework with 
small but progressive Jewish agency. Starting 
salary $2,700 to $3,300 depending on experi- 
ence; maximum $4,000. Write fully concern- 
ing ‘qualifications to Jewish Family Service, 
18 South Stockton Street, Trenton, 





CASEWORKERS with graduate training and 
experience for adoptive interviewing, home 
finding and work with children in private 
child placing agency. Possible o portunity for 
supervision. lowa ildren’s Home Society, 
209 Davidson Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 





WANTED-—Social workers to file their qualifi- 
cations with the Medical Bureau; opportuni- 
ties in all parts of America including foreign 
countries; all negotiations strictly confidential. 
Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmolive 
Building, Chicago. 





personnel practice. Recently revised 

of personnel policies available. Salary be- 

ginning $3000 to $3200 depending on training 

and experience. Annual increments based on 

evaluation. Write Rosemary Antin, Jewish 

oe al Service, 78 State Street, Albany 7, New 
ork. 





CASEWORKER professionally trained for New 
England child placing agency with institu- 
tional facilities. Povchiatrin consultation avail- 
able. 8961 Survey. 





OPENINGS: For fully trained caseworkers in 
both Family and Children’s Divisions of 
Agency. Good Supervision. Salar range 
$2,500-$3,400 yearly. Family and Children’s 
Society, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Opening in multiple service 
agency for Caseworker II in Family Service 
Department. Need well-trained, experienced 
practitioner for varied load including counsel- 
ing cases. Range of category $3,500-$4,500; 
appointment expected at about $3,900, de- 
yendent on qualifications. Write Marcel 
<ovarsky, Jewish Social Service Bureau, 15 
Fernando Street, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


CASEWORKER. 





EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR—Opening in small 
girls’ institution. Prefer woman with experi- 
ence in institutional field and graduate social 
work if possible. Salary depends on experience 
and training. Write’ Frederick J. Garrity, 
Council of Social Agencies, 12 S. Third 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 





Master’s pre- 
Agency—child 
travel ex- 
Car neces- 


CASEWORKER—woman_ with 
ferred—for Texas Lutheran 
placement services. Salary plus 
penses. Advancement excellent. 
sary, 8954 Survey. 





HOME SERVICE SECRETARY qualified to 
supervise department as well as carry small 
case load. Excellent personnel practices, work- 
ing conditions and environment. American 

ed Cross, 827 Main Street, Wheeling, West 
Virginia. 





GROUP WORKER, male, wanted by Cleveland 
Settlement in interesting project of work with 
gangs (primarily Catholic). Starting salary 
$3,200; yearly increment. 8960 Survey. 





PROBATION OFFICER, male. Some graduate 
work or experience desirable. Salary com- 
mensurate with training and experience. Ad- 
dress: Juvenile Department, 1702 Caldwell 
Street, Corpus Christi, exas. 





WANTED: 
small bu 
Adoption 


society, 


Supervisor for Adoption Program, 
steadily developing. Experience in 
preferred. Family and Children’s 
Baltimore, Maryland. 





CASEWORKER, 
perience in family 
small progressive 
Salary accor 4 
Children’s S$ 
Street, New 


with graduate training, ex- 
or children’s work, for a 
agency. Retirement plan. 
g to qualifications. Write 

rice Bureau, 6 Kirkpatrick 
Bainkw ick, New Jersey. 





CASEWORKER 


graduate accredited school, 
salary range ( 


$3480, starting salary based 
Multiple function 
service in urban and rural 
personnel practices, good 
llenging opportunity. Write 
4 Service, 133 West 7th 


1 ability 
agency 
areas. 


é Erie, 


Street 





CASEWORKER, aapponey 4 trained for 
family and children’s agency in exciting com- 
munity. Salary $2,700-$3, 200, depending on 
qualific ations. Jewish Family Service, 
Southern Standard Bidg., Houston, Texas. 





PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER, intake, 
supervise adults and children, Masters degree, 
three years expe salary $3,900. 8937 
Survey. 


rience, 





OPENINGS for caseworkers with professional 
training. Limited caseloads. Opportunity for 
professional development. Salary dependent on 
training and experience. Write Richmond 
Children’s Aid Society, Allison Building, Rich- 
mond 19, Va. 





CASEWORKERS. Immediate openings with 

ed Cross Chapter. Qualifications: Degree 

in Social Work. Excellent personnel practices. 

Salary related to educational background and 

experience. Apply Director, Home Service, 

Franklin County Chapter, Red 
Cross, Columbus, Ohio. 


American 





CHILD WELFARE WORKER—professionally 
trained, for public agency. Small case load, 
good supervision, Salary commensurate with 
experience and training. Write Social Service 
Bureau, Danville, Virginia. 





SUPERVISOR, professionally trained with su- 
pervisory experience, for work in large South- 
ern California Red Cross Chapter. Progressive 
personnel policies. Starting salary up to $4080. 
8968 Survey. 





CASEWORKER: M.S. Degree required. Op- 
portunity for advancement to supervisory po- 
sition. Salary range $3000 to $3600; appoint- 

ment within range depending on experience. 

8969 Survey. 





CASE WORKERS —Child Welfare Agency. 
Professionally trained and experienced. Sal- 
ary from $2,500 to $3,000 per year, depending 
upon qt lifications. Children’s Service League, 
717 S Grand East, Springfield, Illinois. 





CASEWORKERS: Professionally trained for re- 
cently merged child placement, adoption, and 
family service agency. Supervision, salary 
scale, and personnel standz ards, are good. 
Write training, experience and salary required 
to Richardson L. Rice, Child and Family 
Service, 728 James Street, Syracuse 3, New 


York 





CASE WORK SUPERVISOR, graduate of 
School of Social Work for non-sectarian multi- 
ple functioning social service department. To 
supervise three workers and carry small case 
load. 8973 Survey. 
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WORKERS WANTED 





CHRISTIAN SERVICE FOUNDATION seeks 
couple, ages 25 to 45, for field and office work 
in practical Christian service training projects. 
Man should have education and experience in 
either agriculture, building, farm mechanics, 
or related rural activities. Woman to do part- 
time typing and office work. Permanent career 
with reasonable salary, advancement, and se 
curity insurance. Write full particulars to 
Christian Service Foundation, 3316 Fairmount 
Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE with B.S. degree 
and experience under qualified supervision to 
build up nursing service lanned 
parenthood center. Write Thomas, 
R.N., 2501 Fair Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


CASE WORKER, dependent and _ neglected 
field featuring Institutional care and Foster 
Home placement. Progressive program. 
perience not necessary but preterred. 

open, For interview write—Howard J. 
liams, Northern Home for Children, 
Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia 28, Pa, 


SOCIAL CASE WORKERS 
For expanding medical social serv- 
Good super- 
month. Write 
Center, San 
announcement, 


MEDICAL 
(trained). 
ice in County General Hospital. 
vision. Salary $282-$311 per 
Personnel Director, 402 Civic 
Diego, California, official 
application blank. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





EXECUTIVE (woman), thoroughly experienced 
administration national organization. Desired 
—executive small institution, direction organi- 
zation. Educated, talented, best references. 
8906 Survey. 





EXECUTIVE—woman—thoroughly experienced 
in institutional work—chi welfare—holds 
college degrees—desires change in position— 
cai furnish best references. 8935 Survey. 





EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE (woman) 20 
years’ experience social work, desires position 
as Executive Director, Home for Aged. Strong 
liking for elderly people, ability to relate to 
them easily. Currently employed, Home for 
Aged. Available October Ist. 8955 Survey 





ig EIR Ed ORGANIZING AND FI- 

ANCIN Man and wife especially trained 

po experienced in organizing and financing 

Institutions. Prefer work with aged in the 

South or on West Coast. Can furnish State, 
local and national references. 8967 Survey. 





INSTITUTIONAL EXECUTIVE: Mature 
male with broad experience in group work 
and as boys counselor. Also administrative 
and supervisory experience. Graduate train- 
ing. 8951 Survey. 





MATURE man, executive, administrative, 
gram, counseling experience in ys’ work, 
available October to April 1 each year. Un 
usual training and abilities in work. College 
graduate. Head own remainder 
of year. 8949 Survey. 


pro- 


organization 





ME DICAL SOC [AL Worker—MSW-—experi- 
~d, psychiatric training. Eastern coast pre- 
8965 Survey. * 





MEDICAL SOCIAL Revievicgs pom M.S.W. Ex 
perienced; good re ast salary $2,680. 
8970 Survey 





PROGRAM DIRECTOR: Male, trained in 
social science and psychology. Experience in 
administration, supervision, public relations, 
group work and rehabilitation. 8950 Survey. 





PROGRAM DIRECTOR of Boys’ Home de- 
sires change. Fitteen years of successful ex 
hy nce in the field Thorough knowledge = 
nstitutional Administration. Will consider 
sition in Farm School for Boys, Boys’ Or- 
phanage or Boys’ Convalescent Home. Avail 
able now. 8971 Survey. 





WOMAN EXECUTIVE, years of 
experience in the Institutional field. 
administrative position September first. 
Survey. 


diversified 
Free for 
8972 
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Letters & Life 
from page 449 


are for him trophies of his profound 
union with an earth with which he has 
consummated a sort of secret marriage.” 

The comparison is not without its 
more sombre aspects for he adds, after 
reflecting on the violence of China’s civil 
war, that the same thing might happen 
to Italy “unless someone is found capable 
of bringing order to the country, with 
productive reforms... . 

Among the most important of these 
reforms he places the improvement of 
the land in southern Italy the 
contadino exhausts himself in debilitat 
ing struggle with a barren soil. At the 
same time, Sforza makes little mention 
of the factory workers in the North, the 
industrialists and the white collar work- 
His world 
is a world of peasants and landowners, 


where 


ers, or the lower middle class. 


of politicians and intellectuals. 

But if Sforza has not grappled with 
the industrial problems of today and 
their relationship to the phenomenon of 
fascism, he has faced on a different level 
the perennial problems of yesterday and 
tomorrow. Fascism, he finds, was degrad- 
ing because “too many Italian workers 
made a show of believing what they 
were told, while making fun of it in 
“Of all Italian problems,” 
“the 
urgent is the moral problem.” 


secret.” he con- 


cludes, most grave and the most 


A rather observation, 
this, since if Italians could pretend to 
know 


discouraging 


support fascism, how are we 


that the present enthusiasm for democ 
racy may not also involve some play 


acting? In any event, authentic support 


for democracy 1s not only a matter otf 


sensibility, or even of morality. It must 


also go hand hand with a genuine 
conviction that democracy will help find 
That 


found 


the way to fill empty stomachs. 


way, however, can scarcely be 


without a more incisive analysis of Italy’s 


industry, foreign trade, taxation, over 


population, and other economic prob 


lems, than Count Sforza gives. 
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and HARD - TO- FIND 

OUT-OF-PRINT t0.. Matvuca, “aise eon 
ealogies, town histories; incumplete sets com sted, 
back numbers all magazines, etc. All subjects, al 
_ epennes. us your list 

igation. We report quickly. owen Drices. 
‘W e > alte supply all current books or any book 
mentioned in this issue of Survey at 
publishers’ paces poeipes id.) 

AMERICA ieRARY SERVICE 

117 West 48th Street, Dept. S, New York 19, N. Y. 
We also buy old books, magazines, prints, letters, 
documents, ete. Send us your list 








THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $4.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


eS ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 

PERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 

a Over twenty beanie experience 

busy professional persons. Prompt service ex 

tended. AUTE ORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, ¥. 








serving 
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Book Mss. Welcomed 


Every author delights in a best seller, but 
even a book with a limited audience can 
prove profitable when expertly promoted. 
We publish books of every classification; 
submit your ms. for friendly appraisal, 
or write Dept. L for free literature. 


VANTAGE PRESS 
35 So. William St., New York 4 
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LANGUAGES 
ee ee M A KES LANGUAGES 


At hoine, learn to speak Spanish, 
| eel Pri Italian, French, German, Rus- 
sian, by quick, easy Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Method. Save time, work, money. 
Linguaphone Correspondence Courses are 
available to Veterans under G.I. LL OF 
RIGHTS. Send for free book. State if G.I. 
Linguaphone Institute, 50 RCA Bldg., New 
York 20, N. Y. 

















INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. 
and North Moore Streets, New 
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‘ork. 
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286 Fifth Avenue By Appointment 
New York |, N. Y. Bryant 9-6552 
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GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. PL. 7-8590. A_ professional 
bureau specializing in iund-raising, 
group work, insti‘utional, casework, 
and medical socifl work positions. 





GIFTWARE 





FREE — attractive illustrations unusual 
items. Write; Don Carlos of ‘Seppe 
Idaho Street, San Jose, Cali 


gift 
1344 








Spare Some Food. . 
through CARE, the non-profit, 
government-approved service. 


CARE 


50 Broad St. N.Y.C. 4 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY, INC. A National Associa- 
tion devoted to the care, education, train- 
ing, community placement and supervision 
of retarded and mentally defective children 
and adults. Membership $6.00 per year. Pub- 
lishers of American Journal of Mental De- 
ficiency, quarterly, $7.00 per year; an 
A.A.M.D. News, $1. 5C per year. Applica- 
tions and Subscriptions to P. O. Box 96, 
Willimantic, Connecticut. 





AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. ‘A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. “William 
Ziegler, Jr., President; Robert B. Irwin, 
Executive Director. 


| BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112 East 
19th Street, New York 3. Algonquin 4-1753. 
Arranges invitation tournaments in indoor 
and outdoor sports for Boys Clubs, Social 
Settlements, Community Centers, Church 
Houses, Cc. H. A.’s, etc., 
throughout Greater New York. Gustavus T. 
Honorary President; Malcolm Van 
President ; an deJ. Osborne, 
Treasurer; Willard Reuth, Director. 
Sponsors: The Soni Harrison Recrea- 
tion Center, 657 Tenth Avenue; The Lincoln 
Recreation Center, 235 West’ 113 Street; 
Theodore aan Recreation Center, 2077 
Second Ave.; Tot-Lot Playground, 422 West 
49 Street; Tot Lot, 110 Bast 110 Street; 
Camp Sebago; Camp Wakonda and Camp 
Orenda in the Palisade-Interstate Park; Co- 
Sponsor School Settlement, 120 Jackson 
Street, Brooklyn. 





AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 
TEE (QUAKERS), 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania; Clarence E. 
Pickett, Executive Secretary Represents 
the Society of Friends in sarclief and social 
welfare services on a non-sectarian basis 
and without discrimination of race or _na- 
tionality. Present activities include CLOTH- 
ING and FOOD DISTRIBUTION, RE 
HABILITATION and SELF-HEL e 
PROJECTS, MEDICAL and TRAN 
PORT WORK: in ‘Europe and aint 
REFUGEE AID: in United States and 
abroad; RACE RELATIONS: improve- 
ment of housing and employment for Ne- 
groes, college lectureships; ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS: housing projects, consulta- 
tive services to management and_ labor; 
WORK and STUDY PROJECTS: for col- 
lege and high school students, in United 
States, Mexico and Europe; INTERNA- 
rIONAL_ RELATIONS: over 300 confer- 
ences and institutes to promote study of 
religious and economic bases for peace, 
student study groups for peace education on 
college campuses, seminars for forei and 
American students; SCHOOL AFFILIA- 
TION PROGRAM: linking schools in 
United States "and abroad. 





AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—817 ie 
St., N.W., Fifth Floor, Washington 5, D.C. 
A national organization devoted to preven- 
tion of deafness, conservation of hearing and 
rehabilitation of the pest of hearing. Monthly 
publication, HEARING NEWS, $3.00 a 
year. Literature for sale. Information 
given concerning problems of the hard o 
hearing. Field Service. C. Stewart Nash, 
M.D., President; Harry P. Wareham, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President. 





THE SUERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
ree Public education, personal service, 
research. Write for list of publications, 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 





THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 
Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and five area offices 
in New York, N. Y., Alexandria, Va., At- 
lanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., San Francisco, 
Calif. There are 3,746 local chapters, or- 
ganized mostly on a county basis. Services 
of the Red Cross are: Services to the 
Armed Forces, Services to Veterans, Home 
Service, International Activities, Disaster 
Services, Medical Service, the National 
Blood Pre gram, Nursing Services, Nutrition 
Service, First Aid, Water Safety and Acci- 
dent Prevention, Volunteer Services, Ameri- 
can Junior Red ‘Cross, and College Activities. 





aneOE TATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
HE. Resource in child guidance, marriage, 

a family relations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
aes. 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 





BOY wig dk by ve AMERICA, 2 Park Ave. 
Ne ork 16, N. Y. Incorporated 1910 and 
c eile by Congress in 1916 to develop 
chara ter in hoys and train them in citizen- 
ship. Programs: Cub Scouting—8, 9 and 
10; Boy Scouting—11 and upward; Senior 
Scouting—14 and upward, available locally 
through sponsorship by schools, churches, 
fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. Amory 
Houghton, Pres., Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, 
Chief Scout Executive. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 16 East 48 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Mrs. James C. Parker 
President; Miss Martha F. Allen, "National 
Director. Founded in 1910, by a group of 
progressive educators, “to perpetuate the 
spiritual ideals of the home and to stimu- 
late and aid in the formation of habits 
making for health and character.” It pro- 
vides health and character-building activities 
for girls 7 to 18 and stresses home and 
related crafts. 





Care. Me ete LEAGUE OF AMERICA 

E, 22nd Street, New York City. A 

cone of children’s agencies and institutions 

to secure improved standards and methods 

in their various fields of work. It also co- 

operates with other children’s agencies, 

cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 

other civic groups to work out worthwhile 

results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 





COM REtY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
INC., 155 East 44th Street, New York. 
Information and consultation about coopera- 
tive planning and financing of social work 
through chests and councils of social 
agencies. 





GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U. S&S. A.__ National 
eadquarters, 155 E. 44th St., New York 
17. Founded 1912. Mrs. Harry S. Truman, 
on. Pres.; Mrs. Vaughan Ferguson, 
Pres.; Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse, Natl. Dir. 
Affiliated with the World Assn. of Girl 
Guides and Girl Scouts, the Girl Scouts of 
the U. S. A. offers. girls from seven through 
seventeen citi and c y service 
activities in eleven aifferent program fields, 
embracing international friendship, outdoor 
life, homemaking, the arts and future voca- 
tions. Training is provided for volunteer 
leaders who work with girls in carrying out 
the objectives of the organization. 








THE GIRL’S FRIENDLY SOCIETY U. &. A., 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Week-day, group-work organization for girls 
(Juniors, aged 7 to 14; membe's, 14 to 21). 
Sponsored by the Episcopal Chu 





noms MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 
AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
The inter-denominational home mis- 





f 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Rev. Mark A. 
Dawber; Migrant Supervisors: Western, 
Mrs. F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Midwestern, 
Rev. Ellis Marshburn, 139 North Clark 
St., Chicago 2, Ill. 





Tae, SST PERATURE AS, CITY MANAGERS’ 
ASS'N 13 E, 60 Street, Chicago 37, 
Ill. To aid in improving municipal admin- 
istration (1) the Municipal Year Book, (2) 
ublic Management, monthly journal on local 
government, (3) Management Information 
Service for Cities on fee basis, (4) Eight 
correspondence courses in municipal man- 
agement. Write for more details. 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE 








].EAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
—Promotes a better waiermanmen rob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlets, research and lecture services and 
organization of e and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 





| NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. An_inter- 
national Christian woman movement devoted 
to service for women and girls and the at- 
tempt to help build a society in which the 
abundant life is possible for every individual. 





NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 16. Estab- 
lished in 1904. Studies child labor and re- 
lated educational problems; cooperates in 
improving state and federal measures for 
protection and education of youth. Bulle- 
tin, other publications. 





NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR EDUCA- 

TION ON ALCOHOLISM, INC. (a divi- 
sion of The Yale Plan on Alcolohism), 2 
East 103rd_ Street, New York 29, N. 
A non-profit organization established im 
1944, to aid in the education of the public 
in matters pertaining to alcoholism. It does 
not take oe in the Wet-Dry controversy. 
It provides speakers to interested groups 
and distmbutes factual unbiased literature. 
It organizes citizen’s committees in commu- 
nities througout the country, and sponsors 
and guides these local committees tn pro- 
grams of education and action in their com- 
munities, designed to meet this great medi- 
cal and social problem, Through these local 
affiliates it promotes and establishes facili- 
ties for the rehabilitation of the alcoholic. 
It promotes prevention of alcoholism through 
education and rehabilitation. 





wing? ag Pe a oe ae OF SOCIAL 
ORK, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio; 
ane Me ? Biot, .D., President, The Con- 
ference is an organization to discuss the 
principle of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service a 
cies. Each year it holds an annual meeting, 
publishes in permanent form the proceedings 
of the meeting and issues a quarterly Bulle- 
tin. Proceedings are sent free of charge to 
all members = payment of a membership 
fee of $7.50. ath Annual sheniag, April 
23-29, 1950, Atlantic City, N. J. 





ee ag COUNCIL OF bg tel ie | WwoOM.- 
1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. 

FIETY. FIVE YEARS SERVICE TO 
FAITH AND _ HUMANITY | through:— 
SOCIAL WELFARE—Mental weet pro- 
gram; Council houses and clubs, nurseries; 
clinics; camps, work with the aged a 
handicapped; scholarships. OVERSEAS 
SERVI ES_—Operation of homes for un- 
attached girls and young women in Paris 
and Athens; scholarship grants at Ameri- 
can Universities for study in social welfare, 
public health, nutrition, nursing, occupa- 
tional therapy to qualified young women 
from abroad who return to work in their 
own countries. EDUCATION AND SO- 
CIAL ACTION—Contemporary Jewish Af- 
fairs, international relations and peace, so- 
cial legislation. Study groups under Na- 
tional direction keep Jewish women through- 
out country alert to vital current issues. 
Through local Sections, SERVICE TO 
FOREIGN BORN—Immigration aid, port 
and dock work, naturalization aid, Ameri 
canization classes, location of relatives. 216 
Senior Sections in United States — also 
Junior and ae groups. 80,000 
Senior mem 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City; 1513 local Asso- 
ciations federated for Christian leadership 
and — training among young men 
and boys. 





| watromAal COUNCIL ON FAMILY RE- 


1126 E. 59th St., Chicago 37, 
Ill. Membership open to persons with pro- 
fessional interests in marriage and family 
life. Send for materials list and informa- 
tion on state and regional councils. 
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THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. A non-profit or- 
ganization pledged to lead, direct and unify 
the fight against infantile paralysis, Through 
more than 2,800 C 
county in the nation, it guarantees the best 
available care and treatment for infantile 
paralysis victims, regardless of age, race or 
religion, and furnishes 
epidemic areas when polio strikes. 


stitutions, it supports scientific investigation 
into the cause, prevention and cure of polio- 
myelitis. In addition, it finances the train- 
ing of polio specialists and maintains a pro- 
gram of information and education to ac- 
quaint the public with facts about the dis- 
ease. Truly a “people's philanthropy,” its 
funds are derived solely from voluntary con- 
tnbutions by the American ople during 
the annual March of Dimes, January 15-30. 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT DEN- 
VER, 3800 East Colfax Avenue, Denver, 
Colorado, Philip Houtz, Executive Director; 
Allen Hurst, M.D., Medical Director. Free, 
non-sectarian for needy tuberculous 
and children. (Kosher dietary.) Maintains 
children’s service. Medical, educational, vo- 
cational, occupational, psychological, psychi- 
atric and social services. H. J. orper, 





M.D., Research Director; Harold Nitzberg, | 
of Social Service and Vocational | 


Director 
Therapy. 
office :—NEW 


denbaum, 
P 


Applications to nearest 
YORK: Mrs. Erna L. 
West 44 St. PHILADEL- 
Crollick, 1831 Chestnut St. 
Louis Hochberg, 100 No. 
LOS ANGELES: Albert J. 
Silverman, 747 So. Hill St. 
mee Frances Kanter, 73 Tremont St. DAL- 
.AS: 
Ave. PITTSBURGH: Miss Sara_ Rosen- 
blum, 4 Smithfield St. Other applications 
through local Jewish Federation and Wel- 
fare Funds or direct to Hospital, 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
—325 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
bring to everybody in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
Satisfying recreational use of leisure time 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities; 
and to help secure adequate playground, 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic field and other recreational facilities. 


19 
Ralph 
CHICAGO; 





hapters serving every | 


immediate aid to | 
By ap- | 
propriating funds to recognized research in- | 


adults | 


BOSTON: | 


Herbert Herritt, 1925 Cedar Springs | 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
E. W. Palmer, President; 
Linck, Executive Director. The 


through its 2000 state and local member 


units seeks to provide health, welfare, edu- | 


cational, recreational, vocational and employ- 
ment services to all types of handicapped 
persons, adjusting its services to each com- 
munity and the programs of other agencies. 
Maintains special cerebral palsy services; 
consultation by professional staff; loan 


library. Financed by annual sale of Easter | 
Publishes “The Crippled Child,” a | 
magazine for parents of handicapped chil- 


Seals. 


dren, bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 





NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- | 


TION—1790 Broadway at 58th St., New 
York. . 
rector. 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. 


Ciations in every state. American Review of 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


Lawrence J. | 
Society | 


Dr. James E. Perkins, managing di- | 
Pamphlets of methods and programs | 
Publica- | 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- | 


THE SALVATION ARMY, INC. National 
Headquarters, 120 West 14th St., New York 
City. An International organization, founded 
in London, 1865, established in the United 
States March 10, 1880. A religious and so 
cial welfare organization, operating insti- 
tutions, corps and agencies for all ages, to 
meet a variety of human needs in most 
major cities. Commissioner Ernest I. Pug- 
mire, National Commander. 





MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
7 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 
Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
Wednesday & Thursday eve. 5:30 to $ 'P.M. 





SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU. 
Build Your Future On Your Record; Per- 
sonnel Histories of Members Compiled and 
available to prospective employers. Margaret 
E. Rich, Executive Director, 122 East 22nd 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. 








NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, organized in 

1910, with 56 local branches seeks to im- 
rove living and working conditions among 
Negroes. onducts surveys and research as 
basis for its services. Specializes in secur- 
ing full use of Negro manpower in public 
and private employment. Publishes special 
bulletins on interracial and community prob- 
lems. Provides fellowships in Social Work. 
Solicits contributions and gifts. 1133 Broad- 
wav. New York 10. CHelsea 3.1838. 

THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, Christine Melcher, 
Executive Secretary Beaver Street, 
Room 510, New York 5, is the professional 
organization for counselors and others en- 
gaged and interested in vocational guidance 
and the publishers of OCCUPATIONS, the 
Vocational Guidance Journal. 

THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correctional in- 
Stitutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Austin H. 
MacCormick, Exec. Dir.; Robt. R. Han- 
num, Dir. of Vocational Placement. 








TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, since 1881, has fol- 
lowed a program of service in offering prac- 
tical training for Negro youth in promoting 
interracial g will. Maintains Depart- 
ment of Records and Research for compiling 
and releasing pertinent information on race 
relations and Negro progress. Publishes 
NEGRO YEARBOOK. F. D. Patterson, 
President, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 





THE VOLUNTEERS 
West 28th Street, New York 1, N. Y 
nationwide religious-social welfare organi- 
zation founded in 1896 by Ballington Booth 
and Maud Ballington Booth to meet spir 
itual and varied physical needs of the un- 
adjusted and disadvantaged of all nation- 
alities and creeds thru institutions, posts 
and departments in most major American 
cities, 
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This DIRECTORY appears in THE 
SURVEY twelve times a year. ‘ 
Rates are 40 cents a line (actual) per 
insertion. For information contact the 


Advertising Department. 

















TRAVELER'S 


NOTEBOOK 





— IN THE New York Her- 
ald Tribune, on his trip around the 
world, the fabulous Billy Rose told of 
his audience with the Pope. The Pope 
asked Rose how long he planned to stay 
in Rome, and the showman replied with 
a story: 

I heard that Your Holiness recently 
granted an audience to three gentlemen 
from London, and you asked the first man 
how long he intended to stay in Rome. 

“A week,” was his reply. 

“Splendid,” you said. “Rome is a beauti- 
ful city and you will undoubtedly get to 
see all of it.” 

The second man told you he was going 
to stay a month. 

“Very good,” you said. “I’m sure you'll 
get to see most of the things worth seeing.” 

The third gentleman told you he had 
fallen in love with Rome and intended to 
live there the rest of his life. 

“That’s unfortunate,” you 
afraid you'll never see Rome at all.” 

That leads to the perennial question 
of whether a first trip should encompass 


said. “I’m 


the many highlights or concentrate on 
one or only a few places. 

On the basis of personal experience, 
an overall junket, though superficial, is 
not entirely without merit. There is, 
first of all, the satisfaction of having 
direct acquaintance with places which 
crop up in conversation. 

Another advantage of a wide samp- 
ling is the chance to be selective next 
time. For a second trip follows, almost 
inevitably, and then the itinerary will 
consist not alone of new scenes, but of 
previous ones to revisit. 

Regardless of public opinion, each 
traveler, according to temperament, cir- 
cumstance, ability to converse in the 
language of the country, has private 
choices and preferences. Goethe’s father 
suggested that his son “ought to go to 
Wetzlar and Regensburg, and not less 
to Vienna, and after that to Italy, 
though he frequently asserted that Paris 
should first be seen, for on coming away 


from Italy one could find nothing else 
pleasing.” 

For my part, having looked in over a 
three months period on France, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Germany, Holland, and 
England, it was in Vienna chat a sched- 
uled one week’s stay stretched to three 
weeks. People we met had something to 
do with it. But most of all, it was the 
lure of a city at once ancient and mod- 
ern, cosmopolitan and suburban—alto- 
gether gemiitlich. To find its lightheart- 
edness dampened later by approaching 
nazism was saddening, but it could not 
alter an attachment for people who had 
mastered so well the meaning of civil- 
ization in human terms. 

Perhaps the best formula with respect 
to travel is to follow one’s own inclina- 
tion and desire, learning along the way. 
As Lewis Galantiere states in the Intro- 
duction to Marcel Proust’s “Remem- 
brance of Things Past”: “A psycholo- 
gical law of which his (Proust’s) in- 
quiries convinced him was that we do 
not profit by experience; we learn only 
that to a given stimulus we will react 
in a predictable way, and this re- 
peatedly”! —JANET SABLOFF 
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THE PAMPHLET SHELF 


World Affairs 


UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION 
IN THE UNITED NATIONS, Re- 
pert of the President to the Con- 
gress for the year 1948. 303 pp. 55 
cents. U. S. so ag gh _Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. 

What did America do, a. “why, in 
the UN last year? President Truman’s 
widely account of American 
activities concerned with organizational 


reported 
development and specific issues before 


the world body. 


THIRD REPORT OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISA- 
TION TO THE UNITED NATIONS. 
192 pp. $1. International Labor Of- 
fice, Washington Branch, — Je ffer- 
son Place, Washington 6, D. C 
World labor problems, oliy of 

manpower hamaa reviewed in a re- 

port to be considered by the UN this 


fall. 


UNESCO IN FOCUS, by James L. 
Henderson. 55 pp. 25 cents. Anti- 
Defamation League of B’Nai B'rith, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 
A clearly told story of the past, pres 

ent, and possible future of UNESCO, 

and activities 


summarizing its meetings 


to date. 


Health Legislation 


THE NATIONAL MENTAL HEALTH 
ACT AND YOUR COMMUNITY. 
Mental Health Series No. 3. 13 pp. 
10 cents. Federal Security Agency, 
eam Health Service, Washington, 
Brief of the 

potential achievements of 


Health Act 


purposes and 
the Mental 


summary 


HOW A NATIONAL HEALTH PRO. 
GRAM WOULD SERVE THE 
SOUTH, 24 pp. Committee on Re- 
search in Medical Economics, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19. 
Application of President 

proposals to southern health needs and 


Truman’s 


resources, including _ statistical sum 


maries of the present situation in twelve 


States. 


INSURANCE 
PROBLEM. 
distribution. 
Bureaus of 
Street, New 


WILL COMPULSORY 
SOLVE OUR HEALTH 
22 pp. Limited free 
Club and Educational 
Newsweek, 152 West 42 
York 18. 
Question 

on health insurance. 


ind answer discussion guide 


POLIO CAN BE CONQUERED, by 
Alton L. Blakeslee, 31 pp. 20 cents. 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38 
Street, New York 16. 


Encouraging report of current treat 


Current Issues in Education 


AMERICAN EDUCATION AND IN. 
TERNATIONAL TENSIONS. 54 pp. 
25 cents and quantity rates. Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, Nation- 
al Education Association and _ the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW, Washington 6, D. C 
Program of educational planning 

based on recognition of two primary 

paradoxes in the world today: “. . . a 

world brought closer together and _ yet 
. a world split asunder,” and * 

afraid and yet 


a world sorely incur 


ably hopeful.” 


BASIC ELEMENTS OF EDUCATION. 
AL RECONSTRUCTION IN GER- 
MANY, by Alonzo G. Grace. 14 pp. 
25 cents. Commission on the Occu- 
oy Areas, American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Review of principles and aims of the 
including mater- 
women’s 


reorientation program, 
ial on education of teachers, 
affairs, adult education, and youth or 
ganization, 


RELEASED TIME FOR RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION IN NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS, A Research Study by the 
Center for Field Services, New York 


and Medical Care 
ment and research on polio. 


COWS HAVE NEUROSES, by 
Bingham, 15 pp. 25. cents. 
Association of West- 
chester County, County Office Build- 
ing, White Plains, New York 
Cows don’t have neuroses, but people 
do. A layman's explanation of the dif 
and 


DO 
June 
Mental Hygiene 


ferences between normal, neurotic, 


psychotic behavior. 


CHILDREN FOR THE CHILDLEss, 
A Report on Infertility and What 
Can Be Done About It, prepared by 
Mrs. Jean L. Whitehill under the 
direction of Dr. Harold Aayon. 34 
pp. 50 cents. Consumers Union Pub- 
lication, 38 East First Street, New 
York 3. 

Giving the scientific background and 


medical answer to infertility. 


Labor and 


WHY I AM IN THE LABOR MOVE. 
MENT, by 15 Labor Leaders, 56 pp. 
$1. Special Report No. 20, National 
Planning Association, 800 21 Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

Autobiographical sketches aimed to 
contribute to a “philosophy of labor.” 
\uthors include James B. Carey, Clio 
ton S. Golden, Frank P. Fenton. 


38 pp. Public Education 


University. 
20 West 40 Street, New 


Association, 

York 1 

Statistical report on the nine-year-old 
program. Conclusions state that the pro- 
gram contributes to truancy, that par- 
ticipation is overwhelmingly from only 
one faith, and that general participation 
is declining. 


COLLEGE ADMISSION PRACTICES 
WITH RESPECT TO RACE, RE- 
LIGION, AND NATIONAL ORI- 
GIN, by Henry G. Stetler, Ph.D. 
111 pp. Free to state residents. $1 
for nonresidents. State of Connec- 
ticut Interracial Commission, 500 
Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. 

Analysis of the 
discrimination by private colleges in ad 
mitting students; based on a study of 
1,853 applications by Connecticut high 


nature and extent of 


school graduates. 


Miscellaneous 
MUST WE HAVE FOOD SUR- 

PLUSES?, A Report of Discussion 

in the NPA Agriculture Committee 

on National Policy. 47 pp. 50 cents. 

Planning Pamphlets No. 66. Na- 

tional Planning Association, 800 21 

Street, Washington 6, D. C. 

Farm leaders ask questions, and give 
some the problem of 
American food surpluses as they effect 
and other nations 


answers, on 


farmers, consumers, 
WESLEY wg ay AND THE NA- 
TIONAL BUREAU, by Arthur F. 
Burns. 107 a “Free, National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, Ine.. 
1819 Broadway, New York 23. 
Memorial biography of the 
known economist who was the Bureau's 
director of research. 


well 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN A CHANG. 
ING SOCIETY, by Adolph S. To- 
mars. 39 pp. 20 cents. Ethical Fron- 
tiers Series, New York Society for 
Ethical Culture, 2 West 64 Street, 
New York 23. 
Summary of the effects on family, 

neighborhood, and personality of the 

rapid and unprecedented urbanization 


of modern society. 


Industry 


NEW INDUSTRY COMES TO THE 
SOUTH, Summary of the Report of 
the NPA Committee of the South 
on Location of Industry. 32 pp. $1. 
National Planning Association, 800 
21 Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
Analysis of decisions which brought 

88 new corporations to the South since 


the war's end. 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The curriculum of The New York School of 
Social Work consists of a combination of courses, 
research, and field work in both private and tax- 
supported social agencies. The normal program 
of study covers six quarters or eighteen months 
and leads to the Master of Science degree. 


Application dates for the academic year 1949-50: 


October 17, 1949—Winter Quarter 
(Jan. 3 - Mar. 25) 


January 9, 1950—Spring Quarter 
(Mar. 27 - June 17) 

April 3, 1950—Summer Quarter 
(June 19 - Aug. 31) 


A sequence of courses selected from the regular 
curriculum is given in the late afternoon and 
evening for practicing social workers. 


Catalogues will be mailed on request. 


122 East 22nd Street (until Sept. 30, 1949) 
New York 10, N. Y. 


2 East 91st Street (after October 1, 1949) 
New York 28, N. Y. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1949.50 


Autumn Quarter begins September 24 
g i 


Winter Quarter begins January 3 


Spring Quarter begins March 27 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Giving complete program and requirements for 


admission will be sent on request 
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SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 
Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue 


Boston, Mass, | 











HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


Two year professional education leading to the 
degree of Master Social Work. 

Specialization is available in Family Case Work, 
Social Group Work, Child Welfare, Community 
Organization, Public Welfare, Medical Social 
Work and Psychiatric Social Work. 

A limited number of scholarships are available to 
qualified students. 


For further information write to the Dean. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


School of Social Work 


Two-Year Graduate Curriculum Basic training 
in Social Casework and Social Group Work, lead- 
ing to the degree of Master of Social Work. 


Advanced Curriculum An advanced, third 
year of graduate study in Social Casework, Super- 
vision, and Social Administration, leading to an 
Advanced Certificate. 


Doctoral Curriculum A program for profes. 
sionally experienced and scholarly graduates of 
two-year curricula, preparing for leadership in So- 
cial Work Teaching, Social Administration, and 
Social Research, and leading to the degree of Doc- 
tor of Social Work. 


Address inquiries concerning the Two-Year and 
Advanced Curricula to Margaret E. Bishop, Direc- 
tor of Admissions and Placement. 


Address inquiries regarding the Doctoral Curri- 
culum to Dr. William D. Turner, Dean. 


2410 Pine Street 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


























DEMOCRACY 
IN JONESVILLE 


A Study in Quality and Inequality 


By W. Lloyd Warner, 
Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago, 
and Associates 


‘Unlike other descriptions of the ‘main streets’ of 
America this pioneering study tackles the basic 
paradox of our society, the American creed to which 
we all give lip service, that ‘all men are created 
equal’ . . . Every teacher, social worker and in fact 
every professional person should read this book.”— 
Erne.’ W. Burgess, Professor of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Chicago . a sociological work of out- 
standing importance.’’-—Professor James H. S. Bos 
sara, University of Pennsylvania $4.50 





OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


By Roswell Ward, 


Author of “The Personnel Program of 
Jack & Heintz" 


The widespread inadequacy of community services 
for fitting the right man to the right job makes this 
book especially timely. Exploring fully the need for 
vocational counseling beyond the school level, it pre 
sents a broad program for out-of-school vocational 
guidance fashioned both to assist the individual and 
to serve the needs of the community as a whole 
“Should be read by every public school counselor.” — 
George E. Hucherson, Chief. Bureau of Guidance, 
N. Y. State Education Dept $2.50 


WORLD FAITH 


The Story of the Religions 
of the United Nations 


By Ruth Cranston 


Intelligent, sympathetic understanding of the world’s 
great religions is basic to a united world. Toward 
that end this absorbing, illuminating story of the 
great historic faiths brings into new perspective the 
elements of belief and moral standards they share 
in common. “. . . a timely and effective contribution 

makes the reader aware of the common meaning 
man’s various religions convey, and the common 
hope they hold forth."—iLewis Mumford $3.00 





THE ART 
OF READABLE 
WRITING 


By Rudolf Flesch 


[This new book by the author of THE ART OF 
PLAIN TALK promises to strike an instant response 
among writers of every kind—professional, creative 
or business. Here Dr. Flesch provides a scientific, 
step-by-step guide on how to turn basic facts into 
readable writing it contains the soundest, most 
practical advice on expository writing that I have 


ever read.""-—C. B. Larrabee, Publisher, Printers’ Ink 
$3.01 





KENTUCKY 
ON THE MARCH 


By Harry W. Schacter, 
President, Committee for Kentucky 


Foreword by Mark F. Ethridge, Publisher, 
Louisville ‘Courier Journal” 


One of the most excellent stories of democracy at 
work that I have seen on record. ’—Eleanor Roosevelt 
This book demonstrates how an entire state—in a 
mood of drastic self-criticism—investigated and sys 
tematically began to correct through legislative and 
voluntary effort its poor showing in such areas as 
education, health, agricultural productivity, and in 
dustrial activity. A heartening guide to every citizen 
and community worker $3.00 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 





